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Otho J. Hicks, Director of Training in a Large Department Store 
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Teaching Business in Czechoslovakia 
M. L. Capka, A Professor of Business in the Prague School of Commerce 
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Jessie Graham, High School Instructor in Business English 
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Clyde E. Rowe, A City Director of Commercial Education 
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Barnet Edward Shear, High School Instructor in Junior Business Training 
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M. L. Pearson, A Junior College Instructor in Accounting 
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MAKE STUDENTS “HAPPI 
SMIT 


# A machine sturdy in construction, work, etc., contribute to make teach- 
responsive, accurate in action, is an ing easier and aid in reaching the 
inspiration to the student in de- goal of typewriting proficiency in the 
veloping typing power. = Instruction classroom. = A complete set of these 
helps, based on an analysis of errors; helps will be sent upon request, and 
high frequency letter combinations; a convenient typewriting stroke scale 
technique check sheets for remedial for grading papers will be included. 


L C SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC 


L C Smith & Corona Typewriters Inc 
School Department, 721 Washington Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Please send me free the set of teaching helps. 
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To the Commercial Teacher 
who Really Ambitious 


AVE you ever considered the possibilities in Stenotype 
teaching ? 
Here is a new method of recording speech—-a method thor- 
oughly in keeping with the spirit and demands of this age—a method 
that is growing fast in acceptance with students and business men. 


Over 375 private business colleges and a fast growing number of high 
schools are now teaching Stenotypy. Thousands of ambitious, earnest 
young men and women are studying the machine way of taking dicta- 
tion, and this number bids fair to be doubled next fall and each suc- 
ceeding school term for a number of years. 


All of this means that Stenotype teachers are, and will continue to be, 
in demand. And because of the high standards in selecting Stenotype 
students and the unusual ability required of them by the schools before 
graduation and by their employers after graduation, the successful 
Stenotype teacher must be unusually efficient, and therefore outstanding 
in recognition and reward. 

Hence the very real opportunities in the profession of Stenotype 
teaching. 


Because of this, we commend to your attention and 
careful’ consideration Stenotype teacher training 
courses to be given this summer by these schools.* 


Columbia University New York 
State Teachers College - Whitewater, Wis. 
Simmons College Boston, Mass. 
Ball State Teachers College Muncie, Ind. 
Rider College Trenton, N. J. 
North Texas State Teachers College Denton, Texas 
Illinois State Normal University Normal, IIl. 
Ohio University Athens, Ohio 
Bowling Green Business University Bowling Green, Ky. 
Bay Path Institute Springfield, Mass. 
Heald College San Francisco, Calif. 
Cleary College 

(Affiliated with Mich. State Normal College) Ypsilanti, Mich. 
DePaul University Secretarial College Chicago 
Illinois Commercial College Champaign, IIl. 


These courses, while giving full college credit, also open up the very interesting 
field of Stenotypy and may lead to opportunities greater than those now evident 
to you. 

Your inquiry to us will bring fuller details about the teaching of Stenotypy as 
a profession. 


THE STENOTYPE 


A Division of LaSalle Extension University 
4101 South Michigan Ave. Chicago, Ill. 


*Most of these institutions maintain regular Stenotype Teacher Training Departments—in addition to 
the special summer courses. And this list is being added to constantly. 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THE JouRNAL OF BusINEss EpucaTION when writing to advertisers. 
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Business Is Not Static 


and therefore bookkeeping and accounting methods must be 
changed to meet modern conditions. 


A textbook on “the backbone of the commercial course in 
secondary schools’”—bookkeeping—which provides up-to-date 
instruction in business procedure and business principles is 


BOWMAN AND PERCY’S PRINCIPLES OF 
BOOKKEEPING AND BUSINESS 


ELEMENTARY COURSE ADVANCED COURSE 
$1.60 $1.72 
Bookkeeping is presented through a modified bal- Besides training the pupil to become an efficient 
ance sheet approach. Pupils learn, at the outset. bookkeeper this book makes clear the accounting 
how to interpret business records as well as how to features peculiar to partnership and corporate 
make them. forms of business organization. 


BLANKS, PRACTICE SETS, AND MANUAL, SEPARATE 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK. CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 


has 1 


Stenographers ~ 
Note Books 


listec 


“MULBERRY” PEN GRADE $1.30 


Holds Full Size Legal Sheet 
High Quality, Pure White, AF 
Smooth Finish, Regular Ruling dowr 


Equipped with adjustable line simp! 
indicator and spring clip leaf Prices lies 
holder. Shelf may be tilted to : Number 1000 Books , k 
ony and B 166—Size 434 x 9—60 Lvs. $27.50 
by merely turning rear rod. At- B 168—Size 444 x 9—80 Lvs. 36.50 1%, 
tractive black crackle finish. B 98—Size6 x 9—80 Lvs. 45.50 
Easy to use—nothing to get out “Gregg”—Size 6 x 9—80 Lvs. 47.75 


of order. Especially economical 
for schools. Write for special . ALL PRICES NET, F. O. B. MILL 
QUANTITY PRICES. USE ‘ Minimum Shipment Three Gross 


THE COUPON. 


Write for your free portfolio of 
School Papers 


American Electric Company, Inc. No. 100 
6420 So. State St., Chicago, Ill. = Stand sa Nee — | HANO PAPER CORPORATION 


Send i i di s 


No. 110—-$4.50 > ESTABLISHED OVER 30 YEARS . 


BUSH TERMINAL 23 BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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READY TO SIGNI 


Arrangement, spelling, and English 
above reproach! The modern busi- 
ness man considers his letters to be 
his personal representatives. 


» » » 


To Prepare Students to Produce Mailable Letters 


APPLIED PUNCTUATION teaches the com- 
mon sense of the subject. The student realizes how 
important punctuation is to the production and un- 
derstanding of everyday writing. She studies the 
principle and the sentences illustrating it. Then she 
applies this knowledge to test sentences. 35 lessons. 


WRITING LETTERS, by Charles G. Reigner, 
has been introduced by the executives of many fine 
schools. They declare it the best and most up-to-date 
correspondence text available. Latest to order is 
Rider College, Trenton, New Jersey. 


Simplicity is stressed; obsolete phrases black- 
listed. 55 Studies; 195 Jobs. Cloth edition, list price, 
$1.30. Artcraft edition, list price, $1.00. 


APPLIED ENGLISH ESSENTIALS gets right 
down to bedrock fundamentals. The pupil studies a 
simple explanation of a principle of English and ap- 
plies it at once to test sentences. She works in the 
book. The material is human: the sort of English 
she will use in business. 50 lessons. 104 pages. 8 x 
1114. Sheets perforated. List price, 64c. 


72 pages. Sheets detachable. List price, 44c. 


SPELLING COMPLETION TESTS is a new— 
and effective—way to attack common errors in spell- 
ing. Each of the 100 tests presents 25 words that 
have a common difficulty, such as an eé or ie letter 
combination. The student fills in the missing letters. 
Corrective practice work. List price, 32c. 

SEND for copies to consider for your students. 
Convenient blank below. Teachers may purchase 
personal copies at 25% off list prices. 


THE H. M. ROWE COMPANY 


624 N. Gilmor Street, Baltimore, Md. 
320 East 21st Street, Chicago, Ill. 


SEND ME 


NAME 


(STATE IF FOR PERSONAL USE) 


SCHOOL & ADDRESS 


CITY & STATE 
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_ 


ZuTavern’s BUSINESS TRAINING textbook and DRAMATIZED PRAC- 
TICE SET, present a more hopeful picture for the youth of today. The 
HH i yee pupil gets a vision of business life other than the drudgery of mere office 
TAG A EE routine. The Goodman Store Practice Set is complete in itself and may 
WI HH WMATA HUH be used with or without any textbook. Part II is just off the press. 

Ja We publish a unique Service Bulletin for Business Training Teachers 


“A pupil interested is a pupil more than half taught” 


COMMERCIAL TEXTBOOK COMPANY, Ltd. 


SOUTH PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 


San Francisco Office Salt Lake City Office Dallas Office Chicago Office 
149 New Montgomery St. 155-157 S. State St. 707 Browder St. 1255 S. Wabash Ave. 


ull 


} Part- 


. . . 2 business essentials 


Carelessness in one purchase of ink may 
render the most valuable papers worthless. 
ACT NEVER FADES That is why so many business schools now 
"BLACK INK: NEVER FADES use and recommend Sanford’s Premium 
Writing Fluid, ““The ink that never fades.” 
Si | Business educators also appreciate the supe- 
rior economy and efficiency of Sanford’s 
Library Paste, the quick- d 
sticking paste in the Class papers, note sheets and loose papers can 
water-well jar. now be kept in order as though in bound form 

with 


Non-Punch Grip Binder 


It is not necessary that sheets be punched, just release 
“Grip” insert contents, close “Grip” and sheets are firmly 
held in place. Operates instantly, keeps papers from be- 
coming disarranged. Covers of strong flexible imitation 
leather in colors of black and tan these binders are most 
convenient and attractive. Made in the popular size of 

both brash and ‘S 11 x inches and any size to order. 
for instant } Sample forwarded to any address prepaid upon receipt of 
Vie ‘Rohl special price of 50 cents. Satisfaction guaranteed. De- 


SAN ORDS | G. J. Co. 


Also manufacturers of 


LIBRARY PASTE Sanford’s Liqui-Stick, MNERS. 


Sanford’s Ink Eraser, 


PREMIUM WRITING FLUID Solvene, ete. 503 S. Jefferson Canal Station CHICAGO 
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BURIED 


A brilliant letter in every re- 
spect—in conception, plan, logic, 
language — 


Yet clothed in the same drab 
monotone of type as millions of 
other typewritten letters its bril- 
liance is completely lost. 


That same letter, Varityped, 
would have meant the difference 
between success and failure—be- 
cause a Varityped letter is always 
read— it gets RESULTS. 


These facts pertaining to sales 
letters are as important to Busi- 
ness Education as to Business it- 
self. They have been verified time 
and again. 


BUSINESS 
IS BECOMING 
VARITYPER 
CONSCIOUS 


KEEP PACE WITH IT 


VARITYPER INCORPORATED, 

2 Lafayette St., New York City. 
How does the Varityper Idea affect the 
principles of business letter writing? 


FOR 
SUPREMACY 


Confirmed by scores of school 
proprietors and instructors 
throughout the country .... 


“In our Accounting classes we have been consistent 
users of the Walton text system for the past fifteen years. 
Obviously this is our best tribute to its adaptability for 
our work.”—California 


“We began using Walton Accounting-Langer-as soon 
as it was released. It has met with our expectations in 
full measure, and has been an unqualified success in our 
school. Our students have been as pleased with it as we, 
and it holds their interest as no other work in bookkeep- 
ing or accounting has ever done. It is just the thing 
with which to begin the study of accounting.”"—/owa 


“I appreciate a real course in Office Procedure and 
Practice. This comes nearest to a real office practice 
set of anv I have ever seen, and I enjoy teaching it. 
The lectures are so well planned that it is not difficult 
for the students to go from one step to another.” —New 
Hampshire 


“Walton Federal Income Tax Accounting and Pro- 
cedure is the finest prepared tax course I have had occa- 
sion to use and it will continue to uphold the fine tradi- 
tions of your institution.”"—I irginia 


“Your new text, Elements of Business Law, is the 
best I have ever seen and our law instructor recommends 
its adoption.’”—Ohio 


“Mathematics of Accounting and Finance lives up to 
its title: a text on ‘\/athematics, not merely an account- 
ing text with some emphasis on mathematics.’—Il"irginia 


“The Walton Plan appeals to me. We are coming 
more and more to rely upon Walton ideas. We like your 
text books and your method of doing business.”-—Ohbio 


Schools are not distinguished by half trained 
students. Graduates who have studied mediocre 
texts go only half as far. Walton courses offer 
the entire gamut of business training . . clearly 

. comprehensively . . intensively. Thev 
have a record unequalled. 


WALTON PUBLISHING COMPANY 


332 South Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 


WALTON PUBLISHING COMPANY 
332 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 


Please send me without obligation, detailed information 
regarding “The Walton Plan.” 


School 


Official Position. . 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THE JouRNAt oF BusINess EpucaTIon when writing to advertisers. 
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A 
MecGraw- Hill Book 


Here is a book which covers: 


—the routine work of the secretary 

—the executive’s point of view and 
the qualifications they require of a 
secretary 

—the secretary’s point of view in re- 
gard to qualifications 

—the study of letters 

—the preparation of reports, printer’s 
copy, etc. 


TRAINING FOR 
SECRETARIAL PRACTICE 


By 
SARAH AUGUSTA TaINTOR, A.M. 


Department of English, Theodore Roosevelt High 
School; Secretarial Correspondence, Extension 
Department, Columbia University 


298 pages, 512 x 8, $2.50 


HIS book has grown out of the author’s 

successful teaching experience at Columbia 
University and the Theodore Roosevelt High 
School in New York City. 


It is designed to be used as a textbook in 
class work, or by the secretary herself in im- 
proving hher capacity and earning power. 


While written primarily for those intending 
to be private secretaries in business, it will be 
useful as well to social secretaries, and to all 
who wish to write better letters. 


Chapter Headings 


PART I PART II 


The Efficient and Success- of the 
ful Secretary. 


Letter Arrangement. 
The Routine of the Secre- What Enters Into the 
tary. Making of Good Letters. 
The Interesting Letter. 
Every Day Letter-Writing. 
Miscellaneous Business 


The Executive on the Sec- 
retary. 


The Secretary on the Sec- Writing. 
PART III 

The History of the Sec- The Social Secretary and 
retary. the Social Letter. 


ON - APPROVAL COUPON 


> 
McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 


370 Seventh Avenue, New York 


You may send me a copy of Taintor’s TRAINING FOR SECRETARIAL 
PRACTICE ($2.50) on approval. I understand that I am to return this 
book after a reasonable period of examination unless I either notify you 
of my intent to adopt it in my classes or remit for it. 


Signed 


Address 


School 


Official Position ... 


B.S. 3-1-31 


IT COSTS NO MORE 


to Buy This 
Better Ink 


For what you are paying now, you 
can give your students Higgins’ 
Eternal Black Writing Ink. Ac- 
counting, general records and all 
other business writing looks better, 
lasts longer and is safer when writ- 
ten with this beautiful, black, free- 
flowing, permanent writing ink. 
Black on white—Eternal on 
papers—no more forceful combination 
exists to insure everlasting distinction, 
legibility and protection to all your 
business writing. 

Send for your sample bottle of Eter- 
nal today, and be sure to mention this 
magazine. 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Inc. 


Eterna 
plod uals. 


Manufacturers of Higgins’ American Drawing Inks, Writing Inks and 
Adbesives for Half a Century. 


business 


NO CHARGE 


This charming hotel surrounded by green lawns 
and sun porches is the only Hotel in Atlantic City 
serving breakfast in your room without charge. 


The bedrooms are built for comfort; each with its 
own private bath, large closets, modern furnishings, 
bridge and reading lamps and three or more win- 
dows to the room, Everything is cozy and homelike. 


CONTINENTAL PLAN 


CHAS. A. BERRY 
Owner 


H. L. FAIRBAIRN 
Manager 
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NEW! 
¢ BUSINESS TRAINING 


GENERAL BUSINESS TRAINING 


(Completely Revised) 
By Crabbe and Slinker 


At last a book has been written which embodies the accepted aims of a course in junior business train- 
ing. It is informational in that it contains information of value to any type of pupil; it is vocational in that 
the advanced part of the text provides information especially valuable, in a broad sense, to those entering 
business, but at the same time the information is of value to all pupils; it is foundational in that it can 
be used for a course preparatory to the regular commercial course. It can be used for a finding 
course, because it gives the pupil an insight into the various forms of business vocations—not as a study 
of minor clerical positions, but as a study of all business functions in a broad sense. 


The pupil begins with a study of money—its functions—its substitutes—its wise use. The study 
logically proceeds to such topics as Credit, Thrift, Communications, Transportation, and Office Procedure. 


It does not “straddle the fence.” One text is available for a one-semester course and another for 
a one-year course. Practice material is available for each semester. Write for more information about 


this new book, if you are going to establish a new course or if you are not entirely satisfied with your 
present text. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco 


GET THE FACTS 
that make your 


METHODS Successful ! 


| Three questions face every thoughtful teacher: (1) How can I 

get the best results from the methods and materials I use in teaching? 
(2) How can I at the same time increase the efficiency of these meth- 
ods and materials by learning from others what is being done day by 
day? (3) If there are certain facts behind the successful practice of 
these methods where can I get these facts impartially set forth? 


These questions are being answered for you each month in THE 
JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION. 


Here is a magazine edited especially and exclusively for those 
who teach business. It is not a house organ nor a subsidized bulletin 
of general information—it is a periodical comparable to any news- 
stand magazine of national circulation. Its articles, opinions and 


ONE YEAR news are gleaned each month from a nationwide staff of business edu- 

(12 issues) cators and business men. 
comes to you for $2.00 It is the only INDEPENDENT magazine published for those who 
A TWO YEAR'S are training students to enter business. It gives you the WHEN— 


the WHY—the WHAT of business education. 


subscription at $3.00 
saves $1.00 


Trade Mark Registered 


AN INDEPENDENT MAGAZINE FOR BUSINESS EDUCATORS 


1170 Broadway New York 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THe JourNAL oF Business EpucaTion when writing to advertisers. 
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you can stuff your EARS 


|| 


YOUR EARS may learn to disregard 
the ceaseless clacking clatter of noisy 
typewriters... but your nerves ean- 
not. The battery of typewriters in 
action inevitably takes its toll in 
lraved nerves... nerves tautened to 


the breaking point. 


The Remington Noiseless was devel- 
oped to end once and for all, unnee- 
essary typewriter noise. Having been 
accepted widely by business, the 
Noiseless is rapidly being adopted by 
progressive business schools all over 
the country as a necessary means of 
preparing students for the business 


world. 


But to install the Remington Noise- 


less in your school means more than 


The Remington Noiseless is 
complete in its efficiency and 
in every operating feature. It 
has remarkably light touch 
and easy action. It has every 
operating convenience, includ- 
ing the four-row standard kev- 
board, proved best bv fifty 


years of experience. 


a delinite indication that you and 
your methods are in’ step with the 
new day of the quiet office. It means 
more than your students) 20% in- 
crease in knowledge assimilation . .. 
even more than their better prepa- 
ration for the business world. It 
means that your own health and 
eflicieney will be benetited that 
you and your associates will be freed 


from needless elass-room. noise. 


There is a Remington Rand Man as 
near as your telephone. His services 


are yours to command. 


Remington Typewriter Division 


Remington Rand 


BUSINESS SERVICE 
BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
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Who’s Writing 
Neat Month? 


PRIL heralds the coming of another 
A convention—one of the biggest in 

business education. THE JOURNAL OF 
BusINEss Epvucation is preparing for its 
annual report of the Eastern Commercial 
Teachers gathering in Boston. This re- 
port in the April issue will interpret for 
readers the news of convention delegates 
and bystanders. 


Sometime ago Dean Edward Wiest, oi 
the University of Kentucky, looked into 
the secretarial training situation in the 
collegiate schools of business. Why he 
thinks there is a demand for college train- 
ed secretaries, and why a state university 
is obligated to prepare a number of its 
students for this demand is related in his 
story, Secretarial Training In Schools of 
Business. 


Very often the counselor or commercial 
teacher desires helps and tests in com- 
mercial guidance, or he is asked to cite 
references which will give information on 
the different jobs in his field. C. D. Co- 
canower, of the James Whitcomb Riley 
High School, South Bend, Ind., has com- 
piled a bibliography on commercial coun- 
seling which will be presented next 
month, 


A survey of student organizations in 
schools of commerce throughout the 
United States has been made by the Ore- 
gon State College. This survey was con- 
ducted by a student “chamber of com- 
merce”, an active body at the college, and 
it reveals that all business organizations 
within the schools have been profitable 
to the students. Those interested in stu- 
dent organizations will find guidance 
material here. 


How I Teach A Lesson In Shorthand 
Transcription is an article especially ad- 
dressed to the teacher by a teacher of 
shorthand in a Philadelphia High School. 


“A Foursome In Office Practice” is the 
way E. W. Alexander, of the Hadley 
Vocational School, St. Louis, Mo., de- 


scribes his lesson plan in this course. His 
is a uarrative describing a class period in 
machines and office routine study. 
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Recordograph 


A typewriter attachment 
which does away with carbon _ | 
paper—saves time—cuts costs 


This simple, sturdy and efficient device eliminates the dirt, waste and 
inconvenience of carbon paper. It may be attached to any standard 
office typewriter. 


Recordograph employs, as standard equipment, inked ribbons for mak- | 
ing 1 to 5 copies. | 


For special requirements, Recordograph can be supplied for making up 
to 15 copies. It can also be supplied with two-color ribbons for making | 
copies in red and black—exactly like the original. | 


Recordograph will effect great economy in the typing of all kinds of 
multiple forms—particularly continuous forms. It is very easy to op- 
erate and does not interfere with the use of the typewriter for work in | 
which no copy is required. 


Recordograph | 


612 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 


EASTERN DIVISION 
11 West 42d Street 
New York City 


Price $25 
Anywhere inU. S.A. 
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OUR OPINION 


HEN the Chi- 


More than a nese wanted a 
constitution they gath- 


Defi nition ered all the documents 


of this nature from 22 or more nations, taking from 
each what was considered best. We understand that 
they have a comprehensive constitution but a poor gov- 
ernment. 

A definition like a constitution should grow out of 
the fundamental nature and the primary objectives of 
the thing concerned. A definition is a species of ex- 
planation and as such is frequently confused with an 
illustration. The one is used when scientific accuracy 
is demanded, the other on ordinary occasions. One is 
precise, the other general. 

In defining Business Education we presume to lay 
down a rule or guide for the scholar or the profession ; 
definis, in this case, signifies that the term or terms be 
bounded by lines precisely determined for use by a pro- 
fessional body. Redundancy is as fatal as phosphorus 
in steel. 

But, there must be some allowance made for defini- 
tional tolerance in the term “Business Education.” 
There are two words—business and education—to be 
defined, each word giving us a job in itself. The en- 
gineer allows a tolerance of 1/20th of one percent of 
phosphorus in steel, but this does not relieve him of 
worry about phosphorus in steel rails. We wonder 
if the basic definition were reduced to the statement 
“Business Education is a process of adjustment to our 
economic environment” if it would not serve the pur- 
pose of an intellectual gauge better than the more in- 
volved one which attempts to state the case, argue it 
and submit judgment all in one sentence. 

In the composite definition of Business [Education 
offered by the National Association of Commercial 
Teacher Training Institutions, this matter of brevity 
deserves attention. And other matters as well. The 
terms “institution” and “system” are both used, and 
yet both terms have many shades of meaning. When 
used in connection with social structure, there is only 
one significance in them. Is business an institution 
or a system? 

Money, likewise, is confused with currency. This 
might be overlooked in general conversation, but in a 
scientific statement where the money concept is em- 
phasized, especially as being of major importance in 
business education, care should be exercised to avoid 
any confusion. 

“Money,” the authors of this definition say, “is a 
kind of language and, as such, must be interpreted by 
means of an elaborate series of associated ideas.” The 
tundamental concepts involved here may be arranged 
i a sequential series which starts with wealth, property 
benefits, then the various units of wealth for measuring 
wealth, etc., and finally the series of concepts of trans- 
fer, exchange, price and value. 

In examining the statement in this composite defi- 
nition which refers to “money,” “price,” and “value,” 
we are inclined to believe that this statement implies 
a measurement of “value” from the physical aspect 
only. We are of the opinion that in the determination 
of value, a psychical process called “judgment” is in- 
volved as well. This psychical process may be so vital 
as to warrant a reconsideration of the whole matter, 
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insofar as an interpretation of Business Education 1s 
concerned. 

We compliment The National Association of Com- 
mercial Teacher Training Institutions in giving this 
important matter of definition such serious considera- 
tion. Nothing is needed more than a clarification of 
ideas regarding the nature and purpose of Business 
Education. (See composite definition on page 18.) 


UR editonal on 

the need for an 
“American Council of 
Business and Business 
Education,” as given in our January, 1931, issue, has 
found hearty approval by numerous business educa- 
tors in various parts of this country. 

It is quite uniformly recognized that we need a 
council in which local, state, and regional organiza- 
tions of business and business education may be repre- 
sented and become part of a plan which provides for 
the election of members to the national council. The 
ablest business leaders and business educators should 
serve on this council. Probably there should also be 
representatives of this country’s most capable school 
administrators in secondary and higher education. 

The work of the council might chiefly be devoted 
to policy making for the purpose of giving wise di- 
rection to the cooperative effort of business and the 
schools in developing an ever finer American civiliza- 
tion from generation to generation. 

The National Education Association has expressed 
this cooperative ideal in its recent bulletin, The Schools 
and Business: 

“Education and business are not antagonistic forces. To 
represent business as a merely materialistic acquisitive en- 
terprise on the one hand, or education as detached and 
valueless mental gymnastics on the other. hand, reveals an 
equally incomplete and distorted view of the real contribu- 
tion of both of these great enterprises. The American free 
public school and American business are partners, each sup- 
plementing and strengthening the other.” 

Here we have the National Education Association 
seeking partnership with business. The Department 
of Superintendence of the N. E. A., at its recent De- 
troit convention, attended’ by about 15,000 school rep- 
resentatives, passed a resolution to bring about an or- 
ganized relationship with business. ‘Two great national 
educational associations see that business and educa- 
tion are truly partners, “each supplementing and 
strengthening the other,” and each has taken a prac- 
tical step toward realizing this partnership. 

The time for action by business educators toward 
creating a national partnership with business is now. 
A golden and rare opportunity for a statesmanlike edu- 
cational leadership belongs to business educators. Have 
they the foresight, courage, and ability to establish 
their leadership now—or are they going to let this 
opportunity of a generation pass tomorrow into the 
hands of another educational group? An organized 
partnership of increasing importance between Ameri- 
can business and the American school system is certain. 
The only question is, What part will the business edu- 
cator play in this organization? 

We feel sure that a pioneering spirit still stirs the 
hearts and souls of our best business educators. We 
hopefully expect that they will soon initiate the for- 
mation of a much needed American Council of Busi- 
ness and Business Education. 


How Soon? 
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Dr. John Robert Gregg 


HE annual _con- 

The Convention’s vention of the 
Guest Eastern Commercial 
Teachers Association 

to be held in Boston beginning April First this year 


will devote itself to the study of modern methods of 
teaching commercial subjects. Across the stage will be 
paraded the improved methods of teaching to bring in- 
spiration to those who attend. 

On such an occasion we turn over in our minds the 
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thought that nothing is easier in teaching than to get 
into a rut and stay there. The teacher has his material 
prepared and his method becomes fixed. What is the 
use of changing? In our commercial field there is a 
greater Opportunity than in any other to get the glow 
of enthusiastn that comes from inspired teaching. But 
the inspiration comes from doing things in a better way. 

Quite apprupriately the convention will have as its 
guest of honor at the annual banquet Dr. John Robert 
Gregg, who has done more to perfect the teaching of 
shorthand and typewriting than any other living man. 
Through the Gregg Publishing Company he has con- 
tributed to the improvement of commercial teaching by 
the publication of textbooks that are worthy of the 
field ; he has encouraged the organization of teachers in 
all parts of the world for the discussion of better teach- 
ing methods; he has carried to teachers everywhere 
through the medium of his publications hope and sug- 
gestion that have heartened many who are looking for 
light and help in a discouraging task. Above all, he 
has for more than a quarter of a century given thou- 
sans of commercial teachers the leadership of his dy- 
namic personality and has charmed them with his 
geniality and magnetism. 

We think it most fitting that in a convention devoted 
to improved methods of teaching commercial subjects, 
Dr. Gregg should be the guest of honor. 


N the article, ‘De- 


A Business Analysis partment Store 
Personnel,” by Otto J. 


We Can Use Hicks, we find that 


Lord & Taylor, one of the prominent department stores 
of New York City, has made a thorough study of over 
five hundred different types of jobs in its business. 
Such a study has the following significance: the du- 
ties of each job are known; these job requirements and 
job performances have been based upon a careful study 
of experiences with persons who have been previously 
serving in these jobs. Such facts as physical require- 
ments, educational and technical requirements, age lim- 
its, length of learning period, are all thoroughly ana- 
lyzed and recorded. In addition, the physical condi- 
tions under which the employees work are carefully 
studied so that they will be conducive to maximum effi- 


ciency on the job. 

A scheme of promotional possibilities is shown for 
each job so that the employees may be assured oi intra- 
promotions, provided they meet the requirements neces- 
sary for the higher job. 

While many of the progressive stores and establish- 
ments have been carrying on research in occupational 
analysis for many years, it is rather pitiful that such 
information and studies are not available to public 
educational authorities. If we are to train our youth 
for clerical positions in department stores or in any 
other field of commercial endeavor, the business man 
must not keep this information secret. The cooperation 
of business and the schoois must be complementary. 
Business must furnish information such as this as a 
basis on which the schools will provide the methods used 
to enable students to acquire this business information. 


business 


Good Education and educator, es pe- 
cially if he is in a pri- 


Good Business 
vate business — school 


should read the article in this issue by Paul Moser. 

You may not agree with every point Mr. Moser 
makes. You will probably fully subscribe, however, to 
the definite aim of real educational service to the stu- 
dent found throughout the article. 

For some time THE JouRNAL or Business Epuca- 
TION has pointed out the trend among private business 
schools to function in the field of the junior college and 
to accept only those students who have completed their 
high school education or the equivalent. We believe this 
principle is thoroughly sound from the standpoint of 
both education and good business. 

One of the many problems a school faces in employ- 
ing solicitors is that of being badly misrepresented. 
Furthermore, this function is really not an educational 
service. We often wonder if it is actually good busi- 
ness to employ solicitors. Certainly it is rather chal- 
lenging to think of the better trained teachers who 
could be hired, the improved school equipment and en- 
vironment which could be provided with all the money 
now spent for outside representatives. \What do you 


think, Mr. Reader ? 


Books 


Gentlemen : 

Please advise us at your earliest con- 
venience where we will be able to procure 
the best copies of the following special 
texts: Cost Accounting, Brokerage—Stock 
Exchange and Procedure, Traffic Manage- 
ment, Selling and Advertising, Economics. 

J. E. ZeELLERs 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Specialists in these fields are: Ron- 
ald Press Co., New York; MeGraw- 
Hill Book Company, New York; 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York, and 
the H. M. Rowe Co., Baltimore, Md.. 
whose advertisements appear in this 
issue. 

* * * 
Typewriter Covers 


Gentlemen: 

In THe JourNAL or Business Epuca- 
TION you have a page devoted to “Where 
to Buy.” This is helpful. ; 
Can you tell me where to buy covers for 


What Others Want to Know 


typewriters? We can buy them here, but 
they cost seventy-five cents each and also 
bear the advertisement of the local type- 
writer man. 
J. A. 
Lansing, Mich. 
[ypewriter equipment houses 
which supply typewriter covers in 
lots of a dozen or more, at consid- 
erable less than the price you have 
been paying are: American Writing 
Machine Company, 274 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y., and the Ames 
Supply Co., 564-572 West Randolph 
St., Chicago. 
* * * 
“Strange Bedfellows” Flayed 
Gentlemen : 
have been a_ subscriber to your 
JOURNAL since it absorbed the paper pub- 
lished by Mr. Barnhart. My subscription 


is paid tor the ensuing year and I assure 
you that you received that subscription be- 
tore the publication of your story, “Strange 


3ediellows.” 

I believe with other private school men 
that the article mght rather not have been 
published. - The article offers no construc- 
tive criticism, but displays much destruc- 
tive criticism. You not only published the 
article but republished it and broadcast it 
for advertising purposes which makes it 
more obnoxious. 

H. C. ScHERMERHORN 
New York City 

The article referred to, entitled 
“Strange Bedfellows,” was  pub- 
lished in the September, 1930, issue 
of THE JOURNAL or Business Epv- 
CATION and was a report of the status 
of private business schools in New 
York State. It has been both praised 
and damned, as all reports usually 
are. A number of schoolmen became 
hetter acquainted with THE JOURNAL 
or Business Epucation through 

(Continued on page 42) 
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VNIOR Dvsiness TRAINING Gass, 


Firz simon Junior S Pp. 


Philadelphia schools have special methods for introducing students to the common forms of business activity. 


A Junior Business Lesson 
On Mailing Activities 


How I make use of blackboard recitation and daily self 


reliance questions 


By Barnet Edward Shear 


Thomas Fitzsimons Junior High School, Philadelphia, Pa. 


HE subject-matter Junior 
jh Business Training in this 
city has been organized on a teaching 
basis which meets with the needs of 
our students. The courses of study 
are divided into the Informational 
and Vocational topics. Under the 
various topics there have been pro- 
vided lesson aims, pupil activities, 
types of lessons, and “general helps” 
for teachers, enabling us to present 
this subject with certainty and in 
logical sequence. 

In our classes we present the les- 
son by means of several methods or 
types of presentation. For instance, 
a Type One lesson is the presenta- 
tion of a blackboard outline; a Type 
Two lesson is a blackboard model 
of the business form to be taught in 
that particular lesson; a Type Three 


lesson consists of socialized recita- 
tion; a Type Four lesson drama- 
tizes the salient points of the lesson, 
for instance—an interview of an em- 
ploye with a prospective employer. 
In order to demonstrate how this 
teaching organization works out in 
actual presentation I offer my lesson 
on “The Correspondence Activity: 
Mail Clerk.” In this lesson I make 
use of the Type One lesson plan— 
blackboard outline; the Type Two 
plan—the blackboard model, and 
Type Four—dramatization methods. 
One blackboard in the classroom 
has been designated as a place for 
“Daily Self-Reliance Directions” 
questions. When the class enters the 
room they will always find on this 
blackboard two questions, the topic 
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and the part of the course we are 
studying. In this lesson on mailing 
activities the following appears on 
the blackboard at the beginning of 
the class: 


Topic: Part I—The Correspondence | 
Activity: Mail Clerk 
D. S. R. D. Questions: 
1. Describe what “Send No Money” 


in the mail means. 


. List some safe thods of di 
remittances by mail. 
Place Number .......... ..... 


Questions 1 and 2 have, in this les- 
son, as in all lessons, a certain peda- 
gogical value for they are arranged 
in an order which steers the pupil 
from the known to the unknown. 
The first question is a review ques- 
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tion, recalling the information of the 
previous lesson; the second question 
is an apperceptive-leading question 
and will serve as a preparation for 
the new lesson the students will learn 
during this period. 

“Place Number” following the two 
questions is a device to encourage 
quick reading and comprehension of 
the material read. Its purpose on the 
blackboard recitation is to indicate in 
which place the students finished an- 
swering the questions. Place num- 
bers are assigned consecutively with 
the raising of the hands as soon as 
students finish writing the question 
and their answers in their notebooks. 
Each student writes his place num- 
ber in his notebook. 


The first 8 minutes 


Immediately at the beginning of 
the class period the students take a 
sheet of paper from their notebooks 
and copy the topic and the “part” of 
the course. Letter sized paper is 
used. They then set to work an- 
swering the two “Self-Reliance” 
questions. The part of each ques- 
tion which is underscored (on the 
blackboard, is to be included in 
the answer. In this manner, by 
including a part of the question 
in the answer, time is saved and 
complete thoughts are more easily 
expressed. The students are per- 
mitted to refer to their textbooks and 
as they have been previously in- 
structed are expected to write the 
answers in their own vocabulary, not 
in the exact words of the text. 

The student who answers the two 
questions first goes to the blackboard 
and assigns in the “Place Number” 
the places of the other members of 
the class as they finish answering the 
questions. 

Usually about eight minutes is al- 
lowed for this part of the lesson. 

After approximately eight minutes 
~-this part of the lesson — have 
elapsed, the student at the blackboard 
says, pens down.”  Self-reliant- 
ly this student conducts the recitation 
and calls on several of his fellow- 
classmates to recite. After about two 
minutes of recitations on both ques- 
tions he instructs the students to 
mark their own answers in the fol- 
lowing manner: “If your answers 
are correct, mark them ‘R’. If in- 
correct, mark them ‘X’.” The stu- 
dents do as instructed and mark the 
answers in their notebooks with a 
pencil. If the answer is incorrect 
the correct answer is written at home. 

What purpose do these ‘Daily 
Self-Reliance” questions serve in 
First, they 


classroom instruction ? 


solve certain discipline problems by 
providing competition and a pre-ar- 
ranged schedule of duties. Students 
know that when they enter the class- 
room they are expected to go direct- 
ly to their desks and systematically 
begin to answer these D. S. R. ques- 
tions. We keep the students in 
Junior Business Training busy at the 
very beginning of the class period, a 
time when discipline is most neces- 
sary. While the students are an- 
swering these D. S. R. questions the 
instructor has an opportunity to cor- 
rect handwriting positions, check the 
class roll, or prepare blackboard 
models for the lesson which follows 
the answering of the questions. 

After the question and answer 
part of the class period is over I in- 
troduce the presentation part of the 
lesson. Here I make use of the an- 
swers given to the apperceptive- 
leading question which introduces 
the day’s lesson. 

In the lesson on “Correspondence 
Activity: Mail Clerk,” where the 
students have answered the question 
relating to “some safe methods oi 
sending remittances by mail,” 1 step 
to the blackboard and write “Our 
aim for today ts . " writing the 
aim on the board. 

Aim 

What are the Most Com- 
mon Methods of Sending 
Money Safely? 

(1) Copy outline (a topic 
basic lesson). 

(2) Work the problems 
on Bank Substitutes For 
Cash, page 113, numbers 
1 a, e, f, and then address 
your envelopes and deliver 
them to the third pupil in 
front. 

(3) For home-work as- 
signment: review para - 
graphs 170, 176, 57-60 and 
write three objective (mul- 
tiple-choice ) questions. 

The students copy the aim in their 
notebooks, also the list of student ac- 
tivities given. Here we eliminate 
guessing as to page numbers, pupil 
activities, ete. Each pupil knows 
systematically what the teacher and 
the class will accomplish during the 
period’s learning process. 


Pupil activities 


The answering of the D. S. R. 
questions and the writing of the aim 
and pupil activities usually occupies 
fifteen minutes of the period. 

In this lesson an outline is to be 
presented (designated as 1) in the 
pupil activity part of the aim. The 
teacher develops the following out- 


line on the blackboard which the 
pupils will copy in their notebooks 
under the heading 
Lesson Outline or Notes 
Safe Methods for Sending Money 


. Register Mail From 
Postal Money Order > Post 
. Postage Stamps Office 


. Telegraph or Cable 
. Express Money Order 
Personal, certified or cashier's 
checks 

7. Bank Drafts 

S. Certificates of Deposit 

Now, the students turn to the page 
in the textbook, (as designated under 
2), of the aim and prepare to actu- 
ally do the problem that has been as- 
signed. The proper materials are 
distributed by the students such as, 
telegraph money transfers, applica- 
tions for domestic money order, blank 
personal checks, and three white en- 
velopes. In order to facilitate our 
work a budget containing business 
forms have been provided each stu- 
dent and they tear these forms from 
the budget. We are now ready for 
the application part of our lesson. 

The teacher has prepared black- 
hoard models of each of these safe 
methods of transmitting money and 
the students fill in the forms, which 
actually represent those used in 
everyday business. As_ difficulties 
arise in the lesson the teacher will 
demonstrate the correct procedure on 
his blackboard models, which the stu- 
dents copy on their forms. 


Nuk whe 


Dramatizing the assignment 


The application part of the lesson 
in Junior Business Training occupies 
most of the period. Approximately, 
twenty-five minutes are given to this 
part of the lesson, where the students 
actually apply themselves and do the 
particular business forms for this 
lesson. 

We learn by doing, rather than 
talking about how to fill in these 
forms. The envelopes and business 
forms are addressed to members of 
the class, to bring the business situ- 
ations close to the experiences of the 
students. Rather than address our 
forms and mailing materials to some 
fictitious person or firm, we utilize 
the names of our own students mak- 
ing the situation more concrete. 

Also, dramatization, which is des- 
ignated as a Type Four Lesson, is 
used. The students pass the forms 
to the third pupil-in-front or the ad- 
dressee, and this pupil in turn will 
explain to the class what he will do 
with the particular remittances he 
has received. 
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If time permits, we send the stu- 
dents to the blackboard to write their 
answers for comparison by the class. 
This method takes care of “individ- 
ual differences” and affords the 
bright students an opportunity to 
demonstrate their work and also is 
an incentive for the other students 
to do better work. The dull pupils 
are given an opportunity to correct 
their work by comparison with the 
better forms and answers written 
on the blackboard. 

These finished business forms, 
charts and other materials, are kept 
in the students’ notebooks, under the 
heading, “Business Forms’ and can 
be used for making posters and com- 
positions on the particular topics. 
The forms are put into the notebooks 
like the pages ot a book, rather than 
by pasting on a page, thus enabling 
the students to take them out at some 
future time and use these forms for 
poster-work or some other extra- 
credit material. 

Finally, certain paragraph num- 
bers, e. g., 170, 176, 57-60, and 3 ob- 
jective (multiple-choice) questions, 
as shown under the aim, constitute 
the home-work assignment. The 
students are assigned these para- 
graphs for review purposes. 


Home-work 


In order to train our students 
“How to Study,” and to review the 
subject matter in the text-book, they 
write three objective  (multiple- 
choice) questions, which thev have 
been taught how to write at the be- 
ginning of the term. These three 
questions are also entered in the 
notebook page, representing — this 
day's lesson under the heading : 


Objective (Multiple-Choice) Questions 

These are used at the end of a 
topic for a socialized recitation and 
for purposes of review, previous to 
an examination. The teacher can 
also collect these questions and select 
the best fifty questions for an exam- 
ination. Thus the examination will 
be based on the questions prepared 
by the pupils. 

The last heading which appears on 
the notebook page for the particular 
lesson is: 


Extra Credit Material 


Under this heading the students 
are continually looking for appropri- 
ate pictures, illustrations, diagrams, 
charts, and other materials to illus- 
trate the aims. This developes their 
keen sense of observation and serves 
as a medium for a continual review 
of the subject-matter presented. 

Junior Business Training, as de- 
(Continued on page 44) 


| Defining Business 


Education 


A composite definition of business education formulated from 
twenty-two definitions submitted by schools which are 
members of the National Association of Commercial 
Teacher Training Institutions 


Business education is that phase of the educational process which is con- 
cerned with (1) training all individuals in the use of the tools of learning, 
in acquiring methods or powers of adjustment as consumers of economic 
goods and service, with particular emphasis upon the use of money as such 
a tool; and (2) training all individuals in the business aspects of their 
vocations as producers of economic goods and services, with particular ref- 
ference to such individuals as elect a business vocation. 

Training all individuals in the use of the tools of learning in acquiring 
methods or powers of adjustment as consumers of economic goods and 
services, with particular emphasis upon the use of money as such a tool, 
is one phase of all levels of general education. It is commonly referred to 
as the socio-economic background. It is primarily concerned with the 
skills, knowledges, and appreciations basic to an intelligent use of money 
as a standard of economic values and as a medium of exchange. It in- 
volves an understanding of the functions of spending, saving, and investing. 
It evables individuals to perform skillfully and intelligently the business 
transactions of everyday life. 

Training individuals in the business aspects of their vocations as pro- 
ducers of economic goods and services is a part of all vocational education. 
It is primarily concerned with the profitable use of productive factors. It 
includes all business services involved in the productive undertakings of 
such producers as farmers, teachers, homemakers, artists, etc. 

Training such individuals as elect business vocations, as producers of 
economic goods and services, is one field of vocational education. It is not 
merely a single subject, or even a group of subjects, sequentially organized 
as a part of a curriculum. It is not confined to the development of occu- 
pational skills, nor is it so narrow as to exclude what often is called general 
business knowledge. It includes all of the business services which have to do 
with the organizing, financing, staffing, housing and managing of a business 
enterprise. It may be either “preparatory” or “extension” training. It 
is not confined to initial preparation for employment. It is often of the 
improvement or promotional type. It is never one or the other except in 
relation to concrete situations. 

Explanations of Terms Used in Composite Definition: A definition 
of the purpose and objectives of business education must be based upon a 
careful analysis of existing conditions and probable trends in society as a 
whole and in that part of society centering about business activity in par- 
ticular. 

Economic changes in society in which business education must func- 
tion: Economic changes such as the entrance of women in wider 
business activities, merger movements, new occupations, corporate control, 
mass production and distribution, changes in consumption habits, mechaniza- 
tion of factory and office tasks, technological unemployment, improvement in 
management, lower price levels, and wage rates; all are of significance in 
this large field. The effects of these changes are notably significant in 
changes in the home, the necessity of more general knowledge, advances in the 
standard of living, and the diminishing economic need for productive work 
by immature persons. 

Education is a process: Education is the process through which an 
individual or a group of individuals acquire methods or powers of adjust- 
ment in life relationships. In terms of social institutions, these relationships 
constitute six main kinds: home, church, school, government, business, and 
organized recreation. In terms of the individual, they constitute three main 
kinds: (1) individual—inner life study, contemplation, self-amusement, and 
self-direction; (2) economic—wealth-getting and wealth-using activities; 
and (3) social—general, everyday, and cultural activities. 

In terms of forms of learning, these relationships are those which lead 
on the intellectual side to generalization, on the habit side to the formation 
of useful skills, and on the side of attitudes and appreciations to the recog- 
nition of those relations which are most permanently satisfying consistent 
with best individual and group welfare. Language, reading, writing, the 
concept of numbers, and the concept of money are the tools which an in- 
dividual or a group of individuals must use in acquiring methods or powers 
of adjustment in life relationships. The motive or purpose underlying the 
use of those tools in specific situations determines, in part, the type and 
degree of adjustment acquired. 

Money is an important factor in social relationships: Money is one 
of the most “artificial inventions of society. It cannot be understood through 
attention to the paper or silver or gold of which it is made; it cannot be 
used intelligently by anyone who has not learned to think of values and to 
compare the values of other things with the standard established by cur- 
rency. Money is a kind of language and, as such, must be interpreted by 
means of an elaborate series of associated ideas. It is an essential means 
of exchange and, as such, is an important factor in cooperative living. The 
(Definition continued on page 35) 
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Traffic centers in Prague run smoothly. The schools of Czechoslovakia 
also handle their four language groups with equal facility. 


HE beginning of commercial 

education in the territory which 
now forms the Czechoslovak Repub- 
lic dates back as far as the year 1848 
when Anthony Skrivan founded the 
first. private commercial school in 
Prague. The first public commer- 
cial school was established by the 
Association of Prague Merchants in 
1856. 

In the year 1918, before the procla- 
mation of the Czechoslovak Republic, 
there were 17 commercial academies 
(four-year high schools). Of these 
17 schools, the Czech schools num- 
bered 10, two of them state schools. 
There were 7 German schools, one 
of them a state school. There were 
37 two-year commercial schools, 22 
Czech and 15 German. All of these 
were on the territory of Bohemia, 
Moravia and Silesia, in the southern 
and eastern part of the Republic, at 
that time known as Slovakia and 
Subcarpathian —_Ruthenia. There 
were no Slovak or Ruthenian schools 
during the existence of Austria-Hun- 
gary. <All of them were Magyar 
(there are 745,431 Magyars in 
Czechoslovakia who still maintain 
their Finno-Turki speech and a 
strong patriotic spirit which dates 
back to the 9th century). 


World War brought changes 


At present there are six Slovak 
commercial academies and a great 
number of Slovak commercial schools 
which will hereafter be mentioned as 
Czechoslovakian schools, since Czech 
and Slovak, are two idioms for the 
one word in this language. At the 
same time the German minority in 
Slovakia has introduced in Czecho- 
slovakia several schools. Special at- 


tention has also been given to the 
schools in Subcarpathian Ruthenia 


by the Ministry of Edu- 
cation. 

The commercial schools 
in Czechoslovakia are di- 
vided follows: one 
commercial college, which has univer- 
sity rank; 36 commercial academies 
(four-year high schools); 91 two- 
year commercial schools; 13  one- 
year graduate classes; 12 one-year 
commercial courses. 


A commercial university 


The Commercial College in Prague 
was founded in 1919 by an Act of 
the Czechoslovak National Assem- 
bly. It was begun as a three-year 
school but by another Act in 1929 
was reorganized and the curriculum 
extended by one year, making it a 
four-year institution. It is entirely 
supported by the Czecho-slovak state, 
the professors appointed by the 
President on the recommendation of 
the Minister of Education. Instruc- 
tors must be Ph. D’s. or L. L. D’s., 
or Engineers of Commerce. They 
must have written at least one scien- 
tific book or treatise and must have 
passed special examinations. 

The lectures at this school embrace 
all lines of the commercial science— 
bookkeeping, arithmetic, commercial 
law, economics, political economy, 
commercial geography, mathematics, 
technology, merchandising, chemis- 
try, insurance, transportation, bank- 
ing, physical science (physics), phi- 
losophy, business correspondence, 
statistics, foreign languages—Eng- 
lish and German are required, 
French, Serbo-Crotian, Russian, 
Spanish, Arabian and Turkish are 
elective. 

Admitted to this school are gradu- 
ates of commercial academies and 
high schools (seven or eight year 
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Business In 


Czechoslovakia 
By M. L. Capka, Ph. D. 


Professor of Business Subjects, Prague 
Commercial College, Prague, Czecho- 


slovakia 


Public schools demand in- 
structors with Ph. D’s. — 
Private schools must have 
licenses from education 


ministry 


schools) who have passed the final 
examinations, the so-called “matur- 
ity examination” which may _ be 
taken by either boys or girls of any 
nationality or creed. Students who 
have passed all the examinations re- 
quired by law—the state examina- 
tions—get the title of “engineer of 
commercial science.” The board of 
examiners is composed of the profes- 
sors of the college and other prom- 
inent people in commerce, banking, 
and industry, all appointed by the 
Ministry of Education. 

We give the name “commercial 
academy” to the commercial high 
schools of the four-year variety. All 
the commercial academies have co- 
education except the Academy in 
Prague II, which has a special sec- 
tion for girls. To gain admission 
pupils must be at least 15 years of 
age and they must have finished the 
third class of the superior elementary 
school, sometimes called the “citizen- 
school.” Pupils of this group con- 
stitute 23 per cent of the attendance, 
while 45 per cent are of the fourth 
class and the rest have passed 
through four classes of a high school. 


Rural school organization 


Notice the curriculum of the four- 
year commercial schools and the two- 
year commercial schools shown in the 
table here presented. 

There are 24 Czechoslovak, 9 Ger- 
man, 2 Magyar, and one Ruthenian 
commercial academies in Czechoslo- 
vakia. In these schools the final ex- 
amination at the end of the fourth 
year is optional, and a graduate with 
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this “maturity certificate” has the 
right to attend the lectures at the 
commercial college or study law. In 
the latter case he must first pass a 
supplementary examination in Latin 
and philosophical propaedeutics at a 
classical high school. 

One year courses for the gradu- 
ates of high schools who hold the ma- 
turity certificates are attached to 
some of these commercial academies. 

The two-year commercial schools 
are mostly in places where there are 
no commercial academies. We have 
42 Czech, 17 German, 2 Ruthenian 
and one Magyar two-year schools. 
Some are a part of the commercial 
academies and are under the same 
management with the same board of 
teachers. 

Both the commercial academies 
and schools are under the control of 
the Ministry of Education, At the 


posed by the board of trustees. In 
fact, they are officially appointed by 
the Ministry. 

Of the whole number of these 36 
commercial academies 12 are main- 
tained by the State, 17 were founded 
by the municipalities or the districts, 
two of them jointly by the municipal- 
ity and the chamber of commerce, 
one by an association of merchants, 
and four by societies or religious 
bodies. The State has founded 11 of 
the commercial schools, the munici- 
palities and districts 36, chambers or 
associations of merchants 6, and so- 
cieties and religious bodies 9. The 
other commercial schools are attached 
to commercial academies, as before 
mentioned. 

In the year 1927-1928 the number 
of pupils at public commercial acad- 
emies and commercial schools in the 
whole Republic was 20,033. 


teaching the commercial sciences; 
(2) foreign languages; (3) law and 
political economy; (4) engineers in 
chemistry ; who teach chiefly technol- 
ogy, and (5) geography and history. 
With the exception of those teaching 
the so-called manual subjects—type- 
writing, penmanship and shorthand, 
the professors of the first group are 
mostly graduates of a commercial 
academy with the maturity certificate 
and have formerly attended the com- 
mercial college for three or four 
years and passed the examination 
required by law. The other groups 
have passed through a high school 
and have studied during four years 
in their respective branches at a uni- 
versity. No one who has not passed 
all the examinations, either oral or 
written, is admitted as a professor. 
Professors of all branches of com- 
mercial academies or schools have to 


head of each pas s_ supple- 
school is a board mentary exam- 
of trustees ap- Subjects Taught in the Four-Year and Two-Year Commercial Schools mations, e. ¢g., 
pointed by the | of Czechoslovakia. those of — lan- 
Ministry of Ed- Credits Allowed guages pass an 
ucation, 1f It aS a : First Second Third Fourth First Second examination in 
state school, if a Subjects Year Year Year Year Total Year Year Total commercial — sci- 
cial | 2 5 3 3 6 
local institution Bookkeeping 3 3(1Sem) 1% 4 3 7 ences and com- 
the board is Commercial correspondence........ 2 2 2(1Sem.) 5 3 2 5 mercial cor - 
elected by a gen- Business calculations............... 3 3 3 2 11 3 ‘ 1 respondence, 
4 ec! 3 12 6 { 
eral meeting ol Political economy ......... 2 2 geog rap he r 2 
founders or by Commercial law .......... 2 2 4 In commercial 
Algebra and mathematics.......... 3 2 2 2 9 hv 
their successors. (language) 4 2 3 3 geography, etc. 
E , rman and correspondence........ 4 5 6 1 i ti 
or perhaps by 2 2 2 2 8 In addi ton, 
the town council |) Geography 220000 2 2 2 2 8 2 3 5 every year at 
or  representa- Civies 2 2 2 aster time spe- 
iv > | orthan 4 2 1 3 
tives of the : cial courses are 
school _ district. Another language (foreign)........ 3 3 4 3 13 held in order to 
In each case the Elective subjects: acquaint t h e 
4 ; Laboratory work 2 2 6 
direction of the professors with 
school depends German shorthand ..-.o.--. 2 2 the latest 
on the nature ot — 2 2 achievements in 
its foundation. | Gymnastics EEC 1 1 2 their branches. 
The staff of Czecho-slovak 


the school has a 
certain representation on the board. 
It is the board’s duty to select and 
secure a suitable building and to man- 
age the material side of the school. 
It must look after equipment, care of 
the building, and financial matters. 
It has at its disposal the subsidies 
granted by the local public corpora- 
tions, chambers of commerce in 
towns and districts, and the like. 
Tuition in such schools is about 
$25 a year. Poorer boys pay no tui- 
tion fee or only a part of it, if their 
progress in school is good. All these 
schools have the same curriculum 
fixed by the Ministry, and the class 
schedule of each school must be ap- 
proved by the Ministry. Salaries of 
the faculty are in almost all cases 
paid by the State. Because of this, 
the Ministry of Education has a con- 
siderable influence in the appointment 
of the professors who are first pro- 


In the larger towns we have the 
private commercial schools with their 
two-year courses, one-year courses, 
and five-months’ courses (bookkeep- 
ing, shorthand, and typewriting). 
These schools must first have the 
license of the Ministry of Education 
before they open their doors. They 
are constantly supervised by inspec- 
tors appointed by the Ministry of 
Education. 

Perhaps an unusual type of in- 
struction is represented in our com- 
pulsory apprentices’ courses. In these 
courses both boys and girls attend 
special courses during two years and 
have lessons eight hours a week. 

A bit about the education of our 
teachers. We call them professors. 
Those teaching in the commercial 
academies and two-year schools have 
the same training. I would divide 
them into five groups: (1) those 


schools are for- 
tunate to have at the head Min- 
isters of Education who do their 
best to develop the schools entrusted 
to their care. At the head of the de- 
partment of the commercial and tech- 
nical schools since 1918 is a man who 
both before and during the World 
War devoted all his energy to com- 
mercial education, with the result 
that in the period of 1918-1928 com- 
mercial academies increased by 20. 
or 140 percent; commercial schools 
increased by 45, or 101 percent, and 
one-year courses by 550 percent. His 
name is Alois Pizl. 


Business Psychology Taught 

Wisc.—Psychology as ap- 
plied to business will be offered during the 
second semester at Marquette University 
here, it is announced. C. L. Shartle, psy- 
chologist, is the instructor. 
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An English Class Learns 
Business Report Writing 


A plan for teaching the writing of business reports 


in a two-weeks’ unit 


By Jessie Graham 


Instructor in Business English, Franklin High School, 


INCE the writing of reports is 
becoming more frequently intro- 
duced into the daily work of business, 
it is well to devote part of the busi- 
ness English course to the subject of 
business report writing. In my work 
I have arranged a two-weeks’ unit 
which has been used with eleventh- 
year high school boys and girls who 
apparently enjoyed the work and 
received desirable training from 
it. 
Little explanation is needed to de- 
scribe the teaching of this topic for 
it is indeed a very hurried one. But 


ure for each day’s work the teacher 
of business English should be able to 
outline a similar method, keeping in 
mind the fact that there are many 
subjects to be covered in business 
English. ‘Time is of the essence,” 
and a more detailed treatment is 
hardly possible. It would appear. 
however, that young people going 
into business should have some con- 
tact with this important phase of 
business writing. 

You will notice that the teaching 
of this topic covers a period of ten 


from the presentation of my proced- days. I present each day’s work as 
Teaching Material (Illustration I.) oe 


employing many workers 
2 Definiti 


Investigation 
minal or a manufacturing plant 


Mining and agricultural reports 
Investigation of a business 
City’s annual report 


4. Types of reports: 
History of past activity—periodic 


5. Salesman’s report 
6. Skills involved in report writing: 


7. Elements of reports: 
Title 


statement of source of materia 
scope of limitations of field covered 
Body—presentaticn of facts 
Conclusions or recommendations 


Graphic elements of reports: 
Tables 
Bar graph 


Display—Title sheet 
Balance 


OUTLINE OF SUBJECT 


1. Origin—Necessary because of growth of business from one-man 
enterprise to those cwned by thousands of stockholders and 


of facts prepared from fresh and first- 
hand information for use of superior officers cr of the public 


3. Examples of reports—Report of a convention 
facts made before location of a railway ter- 


Facts necessary for forecasting and estimating 


Report of work of each department in a schocl or government 


An analysis of conditions leading tc a recommendation | 
Research reports—investigation of conditions not connected with 
an immediate problem—to find laws or truths 


Use principles of composition—unity, coherence, emphasis 


Introduction or letter of including purpose of report 


ie graph 
Cartogram—different sized dots, colors, etc. 


White space gins—indenti 


Definite object 
Easy style, no digression 
Based on fact 
Correctness 
Sources of data given 
Completeness 

learness 

Conciseness 


day each student 
is given a mimeo- 
graphed — budget 
containing several 
sheets. These 
comprise : an out- 
line of the sub- 
| ject; assignments 
for the unit; in- 
structions as to 
keeping a_ note- 
book; a_ bibliog- 
raphy. 

The outline of 
the subject (illus- 
tration 1.), the 
assignments for 
the unit (illustra- 
tion 2.), and the 
bibliography (il- 
lustration 3, page 
28,) here 
shown. 

With this ma- 
terial at hand the 
students hear the 


teacher develop 
the subject of 
business report 


writing. Empha- 
sis should be 
placed on _ the 
need for reports 
in modern busi- 
ness and the for- 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


mer one-man business ownership 
should be contrasted with conditions 
in large organizations today where 
there are thousands of stockholders 
and little personal contact is possible. 
The rest of the first day's lesson is 
devoted to reading assignments from 
the bibliography tor Day 2, and giv- 
ing assignments in which the students 
are to be prepared to report on dif- 
ferent topics given in the outline. 


Day 2. Reports from students on 
assigned topics. feacher explains as- 
signment number one (see “pupil ac- 
tivities” list on next page) and spe- 
cifies that it is due the following day. 


Four class committees 


Day 3. A folder is prepared in 
advance. It contains class list and is 
to be used for the purpose of check- 
ing and keeping completed assign- 
ments for the class. The class is di- 
vided into four committees with 
chairmen. Each committee is to 
have charge of passing upon one of 
the assignments in the unit. The 
first committee collects the organi- 
zation charts, checks them, and se- 
lects the three best for presentation 
upon the blackboard the following 
day. It is advisable for the com- 
mittee to meet out of class hours if 
possible. 

Continuation of discussion of dif- 
ferent phases of report writing, us- 
ing topics in outline. Assignment 
number two for next day. 

Day 4. The three best charts 
placed upon the blackboard. Gen- 
eral comments made upon all organ- 
ization charts according to the re- 
port of the committee. Assign- 
ment number two collected and 
given to the chairman of committee 
number two. Assignment number 
three done orally in class. 

Day 5. Best examples of assign- 
ment three are read in class. Plan 
report (a). Teacher and class work 
out outline on board, discussing 
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increased manipulative skill of from 30‘. to 
40%. 


| clus 
TYPEWRITING 
ire 
more easily taught — its 
more thoroughly learned 
| ible 
ible 
nel 
: Here are a few brief high-spots of the (a 
Direct Dictation Method (Miller-Dictaphone) 
TAKES Normal, unhurried classes using the Direct | 
Ee Dictation Method h dati i 
LESS TIME hod have averaged a time saving 
; Although pupils taught by the Direct Dictation 

: INCREASES Method need apply themselves but two-thirds 

" SKILL of the time formerly required they develop an 


PRACTICAL A sound training in business fundamentals is 
acquired through the daily use of actual business 
BUSINESS 


forms correlated with the textbook. 
EXPERIENCE 


TEACHING The Direct Dictation Method includes the fol- 
lowing teaching aids: 
AIDS 1. New Typewriting Awards Plan based on 
progressive accomplishment. 

2. Individual Diagnostic Error Charts. 

3. Class Progress Charts. 

4. A national organization of specialists who 
cooperate closely with all schools. 


The coupon will bring you complete 
data, without obligation 


Educational Division, 
Dictaphone Sales Corporation, 


| 
| 
206 Graybar Bldg., New York, N. Y. Educational Division 
| 
| 


Please send me full information regarding 
the Miller-Dictaphone Typewriting System. 


| 206 GRAYBAR BUILDING 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THE JouRNAL oF Business EpucaTion when writing to advertisers. 
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sources of information, data, con- 
clusions, display, illustrations. Re- 
port (a) assigned for the following 
day. 

Day 6. Report (a) handed to the 
chairman of committee number 
three. Trip to business office or in- 
dustrial plant for the purpose of se- 
curing data for a report. (My class- 
es visited a large meat packing plant 
and wrote very interesting reports 
trom the point of view of a govern- 
ment inspector.) If trip is not feas- 


ible, pupils may individually study 
neighborhood business projects. 

Day 7. 
(a) read in class. 
(b). 


Best examples of report 
Plans for report 


Day 8. Report (b) handed to 
the chairman of committee four. 
Plans for report (c). 

Day 9. Report (c) handed to 
teacher. Best examples of report 
‘b) read in class. 

Day 10. Oral or written review 
of report writing. Notebook con- 
taining all assignments of unit 
handed to teacher. An oral review 
may be made interesting by writing 
questions on slips of paper and hav- 
ing pupils draw in turn. Written 
review may be of completion or of 
essay type with such questions as: 
“Why are reports necessary in mod- 
ern business ?”; “Name the parts of 
the outline of a formal report and 


tell what should be included under 
each part’; “Write a one-page re- 
port, following principles of dis- 
play.” 

Special attention applied to  re- 
port writing will undoubtedly re- 
sult in the same efficiency and famil- 
iarity with this topic as in any oth- 
er phase of business writing. 

The reference I have made to 
forming a committee of students to 
pass on assignments represents an 
idea or scheme advised by W. Oli- 
ver, head of the commercial depart- 
ment of the Long Beach Polytech- 
nic High School, Long Beach, Cal- 
ifornia (see illustration on page 28). 


PUPIL ACTIVITIES 


1. Draw organizaticn chart showing: 
Three types 


tendent’s tc general manager. 


in carrying on its work: 


. Rockefeller Foundation 
A government commission, a 
Harvard University Bureau 


Does it contain facts or opinions? 
Are the facts general or specific? 

What is the purpose of this report? 
For whom was it written? 


of minor reports which might enter into major 
annual report of a corporation; for example, factory superin- 


2. Write at least two paragraphs telling about the information 
collected by one of the following agencies and the use of reports | 


. United States Bureau cf the Census 


inted by the president 
Business Research 


the following report and then answer these questions: 


How does it differ from a sales letter? 
What are the advantages of having this material in 


PUPIL ACTIVITIES (Continued) 


4. Gather data for one of the reports you are going to write. 

a. Gather material on small slips of paper. Have notes and 
references in systematic form. 

5. Outline and write the following three reports: d 

You are advertising manager of your school paper. Write 

a report for your business manager giving data as to 

amount and kind of advertising. State facts to justify 

you in your contention that t 


he amount of advertising is 
l return and student opinicn. 


Transportation 
REPORT OF SCHOOL BEAUTIFYING COMMITTEE — 
Letter cf Transmittal , Statistical Data 

Fellow-Students: pr 6. po illustraticns—graphs or drawing: or one your 

In accordance with the resolution adopted at the meeting of the 7. Keep all material on reports in notebook until end of unit. 
Student Council, the Schocl Beautification Committee submits the Add as much interesting data as p with cl gs or 
enclosed report cf its campaign during the month of March. samples of salesmen’s reports. ; ; 

It details the purpose of the paign, the thods of bringing _ 8. For each report, prepare three questions which a reader cr 
| before the students the advantages of having a beautiful school | member of your audience should be able to answer. These 
, and the results achieved. It appends recommendations for the | uestions should be written and handed to the teacher before 
cenduct of future the oral presentation of your report. 

ery truly yours, | 
School Beautification Committee RESULTS 
| By George Gulliver, | 
Secretary | Itemized list As a result of the beautifying campaign, the fol- 
REPORT | of results lowing ten improvements have been made: pom 
‘os 
Purpose of While our school has always been known as a | 70.00 
_ Campaign beautiful one, the facts discovered by the investiga- 3. Pictures for main hall....... 5 ah 2g 
| tion were that 65 per cent of the students had nct | 4. Infermation desk in main hall.. ..... 75.00 
| paid any attention to the subject. This, it was 5. Window drapery for student body office ... 10.00 
determined, was due to the fact that it had not © 6. Rug for principal’s office... . oe... 100.00 
| been brought to their attention. 1. Ferns for all building 
. i tat oom .. x 
Sources cf This analysis was a compilation of facts and fig- 15.00 
Information ures checked by the class-rcom representatives, and 10. Pictures for classrooms...................... 133.00 
secured by means of inquiry among students in the —— 
various classrooms. Students were asked whether $998.00 
cr not they beauty for 
suggestions for autifying it. is met was 
| belteved sufficiently accurate far all the purposes of RECOMMENDATIONS FOR FUTURE CAMPAIGNS 
Campaign The board of finance appropriated $1,000 for the urvey suture 
| Results of paig On this fund, all that was accomplished a yoo mg a a preliminary survey of the 
seems remarkable; as after impossibilities were ma: 
weeded out, the campaign on ite im- 2. A yore as of ailable funds to various 
| provements. The acccunting shows that the fund 
| was sufficient, with two dollars to spare. The sug- wo ee Ss 
gestions were discussed day by day as reported by E “oot hall 
| sibilities in the main and library buildings have 
a exhausted. Classrooms 
| Frequency The questionnaire and speeches by classroom rep- Campaign each school year. 
resentatives were backed up by newspaper adver- ; : 
tising which appeared in three issues of the school The committee is very well pleased with the interest taken by 
| newspaper. In between these dates the committee the students in the campaign and feels that the regular attention 
sent speakers to the classrcoms. In all, the school to school beautification each year will keep our school the beauti- 
papers carried forty-nine different stories of the ful one in which we all take pride. 
| movement during the period of the campaign. : Respectfully submitted, 
| Appeal to The newspaper advertising asked readers to make School Beautification Committee 
| Action suggestions. The same thing was impressed upon By George Gulliver, 
him by the posters in the campaign. Secretary 


b. Report to your Board of Education concerning the growth 
of an activity in your school during the past ten years. 
Subject may be athletics, clubs, various departments of 
school, student body cafeteria, etc. Use imaginary num- 
bers but treat them as though they were exact. 

c. Report tc an eastern radio p 
desirability of locating in Los Angeles. You have been 
sent here to i igat diti 

Available Sites 
bor Conditions 


ft y as to 


turing 


and are interested in: 


VERYONE in this group is or 

has been the customer of a de- 
partment store. As a customer you 
are introduced to the merchandise 
which is carried on the shelves, and 
in the stockrooms of your store. You 
use the elevators, the telephones and 
the chairs provided for your comfort 
and ease in shopping. And as a cus- 
tomer, you make contacts with many 
employees who are placed in each de- 
partment to serve you. Perhaps, 
however, none of you have ever 
been taken behind the scenes to view 
the performance as a member of the 
cast does in the theatre. | should be 
surprised if any of you had ever 
stopped to think how the articles and 
the services offered you have come 
into being. This is what I propose 
to do this afternoon, to take you be- 
hind the scenes, particularly into 
that part of the organization that 
concerns itself with people—since 
people, not things, are your interest 
as well as mine. I will explain to you 
the practices in store personnel. 

As we begin our trip, let us start 
with that which is familiar to you. 
It is a sound pedagogical principle to 
go “from the known to the un- 
known,” is it not? 


Intangible assets 


If I use the words ‘department 
store” you think at once of shopping, 
and of articles of wearing apparel or 
of furnishings for your home. How- 
ever, these articles of merchandise 
which you as customers pursue while 
on a shopping expedition, represent 
something else to the management of 
the store. The stockholders of Lord 
& Taylor—and we are a corporation, 
which means that we operate on capi- 
tal invested, by many people outside 
of the store—learned from the last 
published balance sheet that our aver- 
age monthly merchandise inventory 
totaled $4,964,570. In other words, 
we have almost $5,000,000 of stock- 
holders’ money tied up at any given 
moment in merchandise that is pro- 
vided for our customer wants. Of 
course we spend each year a good deal 
more than $5,000,000 for hats and 
coats, for chairs and tables, because 


* address delivered at a mecting of the 
High School Commercial Teachers Association of 
New Jersey on February 14, 1931, 


By Otho J. Hicks 


Director of Training, Lord & Taylor, New York City 


Ways in which a retail 
store controls and _ pro- 


Department Store Personnel— 


tects its Investment in 


personnel 


We determine what is to be done on every job, and 


the best way of doing it. 


We determine the type of individual most likely to 


produce on each job. 


We select the jobholder, assuring him or her favor- 
able working conditions and an opportunity to in- 


crease earnings. 


We place the individual on the job to which he or 
she is best suited, with a proper job explanation. 


We give the jobholder constant supervision and 


training. 


We measure, at periodic intervals, the job perform- 


ance, 


as the merchandise sells, money is re- 
leased for the reinvestment. This 
same balance sheet told our stock- 
holders that we had spent, for fix- 
tures and equipment, a total of $1,- 
139,241 during the year. These are 
things which are not for sale, but are 
provided for the operation of our 
business. 

I could talk to you for several 
hours about how our management as- 
sumes the responsibility for investing 
these huge amounts of stockholders’ 
capital in the right kind of merchan- 
dise and in the right kind of equip- 
ment. I could tell you of our season- 
al forecasts, through which we antici- 
pate any changes in customer demand 
over the previous year, and with 
which every buyer is armed before 
she goes into the market to buy mer- 
chandise that is to be sold in the ap- 
proaching season. I could describe 
our methods of control, through 
which we watch every item of mer- 
chandise as it enters the building 
from the wholesaler, as it is inspected, 
priced and displayed, and as it final- 
ly leaves the building in the hands of 
what we hope is a thoroughly satis- 
fied customer. All of these things 
make a fascinating story, but again I 
must remember that our interest to- 
day is one of personnel. 

And so, I ask you to think with me 
for a little while about the amount of 
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money invested in people. For if you 
were to study the most recent finan- 
cial report to our stockholders you 
would find that our payroll totaled 
$4,194,830. In other words, during 
the period of one year we invested 
well over $4,000,000 in people. As 
I have said we could give several 
hours of thought, this afternoon, to 
the care that is exercised in investing 
money in the right kind of merchan- 
dise as well as in show-cases, chairs. 
desks and typewriters, but in addition 
to that we could give an equal amount 
of consideration to the preparation 
that is made for a $4,000,000 person- 
nel investment. 

Of course we think about this in- 
vestment. Of course we plan for it. 
Whom do ] mean by we? Who has 
the responsibility for this payroll? 
Every single executive in our organi- 
zation, who numbers among his re- 
sponsibilities the direction or super- 
vision of another employee, is sharing 
in the responsibility for this invest- 
ment. That comprises well over one 
hundred of the two thousand em- 
ployees of Lord & Taylor. The in- 
dividual’s payroll responsibility may 
vary from one secretary or bock- 
keeper to fifty salespeople, but in 
every case he or she is investing 
stockholders’ capital and must exer 
cise care. 
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An Investment How retail management 


guards its investment in hu- 


If the management of Lord & Tay- 
lor does stop to consider how it meets 
that responsibility, how it determines 
whether or not the amount of money 
put into this bookkeeper, that sales- 
person, this jobholder, that jobholder 
is well invested, it has a personnel 
standard—a standard by which it 
guards its investment in human 
effort. 

If I were to ask any one of vou at 
what point a personnel standard en- 
ters the investment picture, you would 
probably answer that you suppose it 
first comes into play at the time a per- 
son is employed. Every jobholder, 
every person represented on our pay- 
roll, was selected at one time or an- 
other since the business was estab- 
lished. But, actually, there are sev- 
eral steps to be taken by management 
in the setting of a personnel standard 
before jobs are filled. That is—some 
one, at some time, has to determine 
ways and means of protecting that 
investment, before our Employment 
Manager interviews applicants for 
jobs. 

As a matter of fact, this must be 


done betore he 
knows that there 
is a job to be filled. Some one has to 
determine, first of all, what is to be 
done on every job and the best way 
of doing it, if we are to invest money 
in people wisely. 

In determining the best methods of 
work, it is necessary to begin with a 
plan of organization which will estab- 
lish both a division of labor and a di- 
vision of responsibility for the per- 
formance of that labor. (in Lord & 
Taylor, Samuel Reyburn, our presi- 
dent, began fifteen years ago by di- 
viding work into three functions— 
buying, selling, and financing and re- 
cording ; and outlined the responsibil- 
ity for each function. ) 

It is then necessary for someone 
to analyze each function and deter- 
mine the number of jobs to be per- 
formed in each, outlining the duties 
and responsibilities of each job. Jobs 
can then be classified according to 
similarity of duties and responsibil- 
ities; salaries, based upon effort and 
result, can be fixed. 

About seven or eight years ago, 


man effort * 


we brought in from outside the or- 
ganization, a job analyst whom we 
knew as an expert. That person spent 
nine months in our store studying 
jobs and recording on paper things 
people did in holding down each job. 
At the end of that period, we had 
written on paper 504 different types 
of jobs performed in the store. Those 
job analyses are now in the file of 
our Employment Manager. They 
have been inventoried from time to 
time since their origin because the 
distribution of work within a depart- 
ment changes and those changes must 
be recorded in the job analyses. In 
this way we know what the job is be- 
fore we select the jobholder. 

The second step that has to be 
taken to assure a wise personnel in- 
vestment is the determination of job 
requirements. 

On every job we must know. 
through our own experience or 
through the experience of some per- 
son who previously assumed this pay- 

(Continued on page 40) 
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EXECUTIVE RATING 


1 HEALTH 
2. APPEARANCE Consider 


3. MANNER 


In rating, note the scale below, using fractions where 
necessary to make dutinctions clear. 


RATE FOR: 


INDUSTRY 


Consider regulary of attendance, atuitude to 
ward work and general physical 

cleanliness and conformity 
the dress regulanon 

Consider courteous of customers, and 
of other employes 


4 INITIATIVE Consider resourcefulness and ability work 
without conunual direction 


Consider constancy of application 10 work 


6 ACCURACY Consider correctness in the execution of every 
deta! 


7. LOYALTY Consider faithfulness a sonal ides! and 


the of Lord & Taylor 
Consider willingness 10 work with others. 
Consider reliability in che discharge of every 
duty 


CO-OPERATION 
9 RESPONSIBILITY 


10 KNOWLEDGE Consider possession of necessary information. 


In rating each employee, use the scale below 


NOTE. 
PLEASE 
z DO NOT 
& WRITE IN 
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KNOWLEDGE 


THIS COLUMN 


WEALTH 
APPEARANCE 
MANNER 
INITIATIVE 
INDUSTRY 
ACCURACY 
LOYALTY 
COOPERATION 
RESPONSIBILTY 


The possession of physical alestness, radiant 
energy, vitality and self-control—for health 
= that im any way affects efficiency and disposi- 
| ton. 


E : Moral soundness, in the performance of duty 
and accuracy in making verbal and written 
statements. 


The will to observe and conform with the poli- 
cies of the management, and the desire to give 
new ideas and methods a trial without preju- 


The capacity for independence of thought and 


i for tenacity of purpose. 


Productivity. and the qualities of concentration, 
persistency and thoroughness. 


The possession of resourcefulness, originality, 
and constructive foresight, and the will to work 
without ccntinual direction 


Tequiry 


The ability to search, to collect, and to analyze 
all the facts relating to a problem. f 


The ability to understand all the elements of a 
situation, and with a sense of their relative 
values to arrive at correct conclusions. t 


Judgment 


A faculty for developing the latent ability and 
personality in others. i 


The capability for making a plan, for selling} 
the plan, for delegating the responsibility, and 
for following through to the final result. { 


Execunon | Teaching 


T 


| 


TOTAL 


MONTH 


Signed 


Date Division 


DEPARTMENT 


List und rate ary 


SIGNED 
thet person whe has been signed tu your department 
Return thie sheet before or on the fst of he following merth 


Rating charts used to measure efficiency of department store personnel 
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Process Letters vs. Personal Letters 
Do Their Fields Overlap? 


EW methods have been em- 
ployed so extensively and so 
persistently in advertising and selling 
as the method of making a contact 
directly by mail. The sales letter, the 
follow-up letter, the collection letter. 
the credit letter have each carried the 
manufacturer’s message in numerous 
ways. 


The advertiser, when choosing this 
method of correspondence, has had a 
definite purpose in mind. He has en- 
deavored to present a picture to the 
reader, and in most cases he has suc- 
ceeded, although a recent study of a 
thousand letters from 26 states re- 
vealed one fault common to all letters 
—poor physical appearance. While 
the purpose of his letters has been 
defiuite, the actual production process 
to be used has been decided upon in a 
haphazard manner. Oftentimes he 
has had no definite reason for his 
choice between the reproducing ma- 
chine which reflects the mechanical 
element, or the typist who brings the 
human or personal element into the 
letter. He has presumed that the 
field of the process letter and the 
personal letter are one and the same. 
But are they? 


We have heard that Direct Mail 
Advertising is being overdone. lf 
this is true, we believe the principal 
reason is that advertisers have either 
analyzed their markets with insuf- 
ficient care, or have employed an in- 
effective means of reaching them. So 
many advertisers use the “hit or 
miss” method of selecting lists, and 
then because their lists are so large. 
feel that it is necessary to send proc- 
ess letters rather than letters type- 
written individually and distinctively. 


Pneumatic Machine Which 
Produces Typewritten Personal 
Letters for a Penny a Letter. 


This is the common error of all 
advertisers who have not employed a 
specialist to analyze their direct mail 
methods. The modern method is to 
make a special study of your pros- 
pects, then select only the most im- 
portant ones and group them into dif- 
ferent classes so that different let- 
ters may be written to each class. 


It may cost as much as $1.00 per 
name to select the best prospects, but 
each name selected by this method is 
most certainly worth every cent it 
costs. You must remember that a 
campaign necessitates writing these 
prospects a series of at least seven 
letters in order to interest them in 
the product to be sold, and since it 
costs at least 4c to prepare and mail 
each personal letter, it is necessary 
to make certain that each prospect is 
a genuine one. 


It is a mistake to mail process let- 


ters to a list carefully worked up in 
this manner. Merchandising ex- 
perts agree that of the seven steps in 
selling, namely: Finding the best 
prospects, getting their attention, in- 
teresting them, convincing them, 
creating acceptance for your product, 
making the closing arrangements and 
serving, the first five can be accom- 
plished quicker, cheaper and_ better 
by personal typewritten letters than 
by any other method. 


Process letters should be used to 
sow seed in a broad prospect field. 
but not to cultivate carefully selected 
prospects or ones who have shown 
interest in your product. 


It is not difficult to discern that 
the fields for the process and the 
personal letter are entirely distinct— 
that there are certain definite factors 
which determine the kind of letter to 
be used. 


In this most select field—that of 
the personal letter, there is an of- 
fice machine, “THE AUTO-TYP- 
IST,” which typewrites individual 
personal letters for a penny a letter. 
Pneumatically it typewrites three 
times as many letters as the most ef- 
ficient operator. It is a modern ma- 
chine which has made it possible to 
approach the best of prospects in a 
genuine way. 


Dealers who will show you this 
modern piece of office equipment are 
located in all the principal cities. The 
West Coast sales are handled by 
Schwabacher-Frey Company of San 
Francisco. Write us if you would 
like to see the Auto-Typist operate 
and we will give you the name of our 
nearest dealer. 


AMERICAN AUTOMATIC TYPEWRITER CO. 


233 W. Schiller Street 


Advertisement 


Chicago, II. 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THE JourNAL OF BustNeEss EpucaTIon when writing to advertisers. 
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What Makes the Private 
School Pay? 


A business school educator presents his scholastic and 


HAVE school Chicago 
which I started 17 years ago 
with an enrolment of three students. 
There are now more than 1,000 girls 
attending day classes—no boys are 
enroled. In certain classes | admit 
only university people. No outside 
representatives are employed, the 
school has never had a solicitor, and 
| have never paid a commission in 
any form to anybody for recommend- 
ing or bringing students to the school. 
With this brief background, I should 
like to give some of the principles 
upon which | have built my school. 
The private business school occu- 
pies a somewhat anomalous position 
in education. It is an educational 
institution, and at the same time it is 
a money-making business. Frankly, 
I am in business to make money, and 
I would not stay in business unless 
|! made money. At the same time I 
think I have made it because I am 
an educator. My primary concern 
has been with educating my students, 
and that has resulted in making 
money. I think the secret of it is 
that I have obtained my students with 
very much less expense than the 
average school, and I have done this 
because a desire has been created in 
the minds of a great many students to 
come to my school, a desire which 
translates itself into enrolments 
without the intermediary of a solici- 
tor or an expensive outside repre- 
sentative. 


Ripe cherries hang high 


It is a striking peculiarity of hu- 
man nature that people want most 
that which is hardest to get, and con- 
versely, they lay slight value on that 
which is easy to obtain. Examples 
could be cited from every activity of 
life—we have had a most striking ex- 
ample on a huge scale in our attitude 
towards stocks within the past year 
and a half. When stocks were sell- 


ing for hundreds of dollars a share, 
there were eager purchasers. Now 


business standards 
By Paul Moser 


Moser Business College, Chicago, III. 


when these same stocks—and_ in 
many cases with exactly the same set- 
up as a year ago—are selling for a 
few dollars a share, they go begging. 
I have tried to act upon that psy- 
chology in running my school, and I 
believe that many, many _ business 
schools have acted upon exactly the 
opposite psychology. The average 
business college has sought to make 
it easy to gain admission and hence 
has made it too easy to make it 
worth while. 

I can recite an incident to illustrate 
this point. A girl came into my of- 
fice one Monday morning not long 
ago to find out about the school. | 
noticed that she had the catalogue of 
one of my competitors under her 
arm, and, as it was about 9:30 A. M., 
| imagined she had been to that 
school before coming to mine. Af- 
ter I had interviewed her, she stated 
that she wished to go home to talk 
the matter over with her family, and 
then she rather “airily” said: 

“Tf I decide to come to your 
school, [ll come back tomorrow 
morning or Wednesday morning.” 

“Oh, no,” I said, “You can’t come 
back tomorrow morning or Wednes- 
day morning. You can start this 
morning if you wish because we will 
not start the new class until 10:00 
o'clock, but we enroll students only 
on Monday morning.” 

“Well,” she said, “I don’t want to 
start until I have talked the matter 
over with my folks.” 

I said, “No, I don’t think you 
should, and after talking with them 
if you decide to come to this school, 
you can start next Monday morning.” 

“But I don’t want to lose a whole 
week,” she said. “Well,” | replied, 
“you don’t need to if you start this 
morning, but you will either have 
to start this morning or next Mon- 
day morning.” 

To make a long story short, she 
went out and returned in a few min- 
utes with “I telephoned my folks and 
everything is all right, and I want to 
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start right now’’—and she is seem- 
ingly happy in her work at the pres- 
ent time. 

There is no question in my mind 
but that if I had said to her, “Oh, 
surely, that will be all right. You 
can start tomorrow or Wednesday or 
any time you want to,” she would 
have gone out from my office with a 
rather poor opinion of the way I did 
business and with the thought, “My 
but he is anxious to get students,” 
and she would have laid little store 
upon the value of training in my 
school. The probabilities are very 
strong that I would never have seen 
her again. As it was, the fact that 
I had a definite time of admission 
and stuck to it, even though it meant 
perhaps losing the student, conveyed 
to her better than anything else, that 
we ran our school with certain stand- 
ards which were not to be broken 
simply for the purpose of getting an 
additional student. 

Let us analyze my statement that 
the average business college in the 
past has acted upon the opposite of 
my psychology that we should make 
the student want of his own volition 
to come to our school rather than to 
some other school. 


Business at any cost 


No one who is at all familiar with 
the business college procedure in the 
past can deny that the policy of the 
average business college proprietor, 
and to even a greater degree of the 
average business college solicitor, has 
been to make any conditions and any 
terms which at the particular moment 
seem necessary in order to enroll that 
particular student upon whom they 
are working. In lieu of money, 
notes and paper of all kinds and de- 
scription are taken, and frequently 
it is found that such paper and notes 
make a poor substitute for money 
when it comes time to pay the rent, 
teachers, or other bills—but then the 
student must not be allowed to go to 
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The appearance of a private school can make students want to enter. 


the competitor at any cost! 

Promises about what will be done 
for the student in two months or 
three months or five months or ten 
months are made while trusting that 
Providence will intervene and_ that 
the student will forget what was 
promised her or that something will 
happen that will enable the school to 
get out of the promise. Solicitors in 
particular have promised students 
everything in the world they wanted. 
I have seen schools take in 13, 14, 
15, or 16-year old girls who have been 
snatched from an equally eager com- 
petitor’s grasp on promises which the 
proprietor and the solicitor absolutely 
knew were beyond fulfillment. The 
school had nothing to offer the stu- 
dent different from that of its com- 
petitor, and having nothing different 
to offer it had to take the student 
away from the competitor first’ by 
promising impossible things and sec- 
ondly by vilifying the other school. 
The result of this process of prom- 
ising and vilification is that the whole 
business college profession has been 
degraded in the mind of the prospec- 
tive student until there is no real de- 
sire on the part of the student to go 
to a business college. She goes 
simply because it is the only place in 
which she can get business training. 

Another personal experience will 
illustrate this point: 

Up to a few years ago in the Chi- 
cago territory no high school grad- 
uate would put in the “High School 
Annual” that she was going to attend 
business college. even though that 
was her ultimate destination. She 
was ashamed to write “business col- 
lege” after her name when most of 
her classmates put the names of some 
university they planned to attend 
upon graduation. So she would put 
the name of a university even though 
she had no intention of going there. 
After I had established my school on 
a university-entrance basis and had 
made it an attractive and desirable 
place to attend, this situation changed 


and today in the high schools of Chi- 
cago a large number of students write 
the name, “Moser Business College.” 
after their name just as freely as 
they do “Vassar,” or “Smith,” or 
“University of Wisconsin,” or “The 
University of Chicago.” In one high 
school vearbook in a suburb of Chi- 
cago where an unusually large num- 
her of students go to college, it was 
noticed that almost as many students 
wrote “Moser Business College” af- 
ter their names as any one univer- 
sity. 

Chicago is a highly competitive 
school center. There are some sixty 
private commercial schools in the 
city. Some of them charge as low 
as $10 a month tuition and are but 
a stone’s throw from the homes of 
the girls who might attend them. A 
school under those conditions simply 
has to have something more to offer 
students to get them to ride the 
equivalent of a 50 or 60-mile journey 
in order to attend my school at a 
much higher rate of tuition. Either 
that, or employ costly solicitors to 
induce these girls by glowing prom- 
ises to come to my institution. My 
psychology has been to make my 
school a desirable one to attend. To 
this end, T limited attendance to those 
having at least a full four-year high 
school education. 

Our students must be high school 
graduates, and under circum- 
stances has there ever been a devia- 
tion from this rule. Of course, this 
rule is based primarily upon my be- 
lief that a high school education is 
the minimum educational foundation 
on which the average stenographer 
and secretary should be expected to 
function. But at the same time I 
was not unmindful of the fact that 
this high school entrance require- 
ment would mark me out from the 
average business college which took 
everybody regardless of her educa- 
tional background. Let me show you 
how in practice this rule has oper- 
ated: 
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Business Report Writing 


(See page 21) 
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A mother brought in two of her 
daughters to enter my school. One 
of them was a high school graduate 
and one was not. I said, “I'll be 
very glad to take this girl’—indicat- 
ing the high school graduate—“but 
it’s impossible to take the other.” 
The mother was indignant and said, 
“It’s either both or none. I want them 
to be together.” I said, “Then, I’m 
sorry, but it will have to be none, be- 
cause I can’t break my rule to take 
the other girl”—and I lost them 
hoth, but I got more advertising out 
of it than the value of the tuition. 
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Jt seems that the mother, because she 
was angry, spread the news all over 
the neighborhood. She couldn’t have 
served my purpose better ! 

Not so long ago a young lady of 
a prominent family in Chicago ap- 
plied for admission to my school. She 
had attended several finishing 
schools, but, as is often the case, did 
not “finish.” I told her mother that 
it was impossible for me to take her. 
Both of them were indignant, and I 
rather guess they have broadcast the 
fact that I would not enroll the 
daughter in my school. In fact, | 
heard through certain channels that 
they had remarked it was the first 
time that their money would not buy 
what they wanted. Can you think 
of any more effective advertising 
than a socially prominent girl not 
getting in because she did not have 
my entrance requirement ? 

The next thing I did to make my 
school distinctive was to limit it to 
girls only. This was not altogether 
done to make the school distinctive. 
but partially because I did not enroll 
a great many boys and their presence 
with so many girls created problems 
which I felt it would be better not 
to have. It has proved, however, one 
of the things which has made my 
school unique and has appealed espe- 
cially to the parents of the students. 
Boys can go to any other school in 
Chicago. They can not get into 
mine. 


It’s practical to be well dressed 


Then I have endeavored to make 
my school outstanding from the point 
of view of appearance and equip- 
ment. I have spent a great deal of 
money in doing this. Frankly, [ 
think that the average business col- 
lege man is afraid to spend money. 
I pay $44,000 a year rent for the 
space I occupy—four floors in an at- 
tractive building on Michigan Ave- 
nue. I can get space for $1 a square 
foot in a building a few blocks away, 
but it hasn’t the environment and ad- 
vantages in location. I prefer to pay 
$3 a square foot and be where I am. 
An attractive environment makes stu- 
dents feel better, and I know that the 
difference I pay in rent is well worth 
what it costs. I have a model office 
that I have just completed. It has 
34 noiseless typewriters and desks, 
and completely equipped, it cost al- 
most $5,000. Aside from its great 
value in perfecting the training of 
our students, I know that I will ob- 


tain more business from it through 


word-of-mouth advertising than I 
would if I had spent the $5,000 on 
solicitors. 


It may surprise many of you to 
know that I teach every hour in the 
day, and that I personally have in 
my classes every student in the school 
at some time in her course. [ think 
that too often business college pro- 
prietors lose sight of the value of 
this educational contact with their 
students and too frequently confine 
themselves to the office side of the 
business, making their only contact 
with the students when enrolling and 
collecting their tuition. As a result, 
the student has very little personal 
interest in the school and one of the 
very great sources of business-get- 
ting is overlooked. 

We pay absolutely no commission 
of any sort to students for bringing 
in other students or for recommend- 
ing the school to their friends, and 
yet probably 75 percent of our stu- 
dents come from this unsolicited rec- 


ommendation. I flatter myself that 
this is due to the fact that I have 
taken a personal interest in their in- 
struction and that they feel they 
know me as one of their teachers and 
not simply as the proprietor of the 
school. I may be wrong, but I feel 
that if even the proprietor of the 
largest school spent more time in the 
class room and less time in the office, 
his school would be a better school 
from the point of view of really pre- 
paring the students for business. An- 
other point in this connection is that 
it gives you a wonderful check on 
your teachers. If the proprietor 
actually handles the students in the 
advance classes, there can be no 
“buck-passing’” on the part of the 
theory teachers. 

One thing I have done, and I think 
a very important thing, is to make a 

(Continued on page 39) 


Bookkeeping Class Elects 
Board of Directors 


A method for stirring up greater interest in corpora- 
tion bookkeeping and accounting 


By M. L. Pearson 


Instructor in Accounting, Pasadena Junior College, Pasadena, Calif. 


T IS quite the 

usual custom 
to introduce corpo- 
ration bookkeeping 
and accounting to 
the advanced book- 
keeping class with 
a discussion. In 
this discussion the 
instructor presents 
the methods of or- 
ganizing a corpora- 
tion, how to secure 
a charter, the elec- 
tion of directors 
and officials, kinds 
of stock issued and 
methods of issuing 
it. Through this 
the student may se- 
cure some conception of a business 
corporation, what it is and how it 
functions. But in the few class pe- 
riods usually devoted to this purpose, 
unless he has previously had some 
instruction on the subject, the stu- 
dent’s knowledge of the organization 
and operation of a corporation is 
apt to be vague. 


Mr. Pearsdn also explains 
“fool’s gold”. 


In order to stim- 
ulate interest and 
secure the best ef- 
forts of the stu- 
dent, giving those 
who have the abil- 
ity to lead to do so, 
] have found it in- 
teresting to have 
the class organize 
its own  corpora- 
tion. 

A few of the 
students act as 
promoters of the 
corporation. They 
secure from a local 
stationery store a 
form for the arti- 
cles of incorpora- 
tion which is prescribed by the state 
of California. If there are any com- 
mercial law students in the class they 
are called upon for advice in regard 
to content of the article and methods 
of procedure. This is, of course, al- 
ways freely given. The instructor 
acts as Secretary of State, and after 

(Continued on page 38) 
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Correcting Non-Letter Errors 
In ‘Typewriting 


Successful typewriter operation is not confined simply 
to the automatic control of “‘letter keys’’ 


E know that the op- 

eration of throwing 
the carriage is required at 
the end of every line, that 
adjusting the carriage and 
the paper are essential for 
good work, that a number 
of details must be esti- 
mated and small mechan- 
isms set to correspond in 
order to arrange the type- 
written matter on the page 
neatly and attractively. The 
shift key is called into ac- 
tion at the beginning of 
every sentence, the back- 
space key must be used oc- 
casionally, the tabular key 
and stops are involved in 
every paragraph, and the 
space bar is operated be- 
tween every word. It is 
therefore self-evident that 
failure to perform these 


By Clyde E. Rowe 


Director of Commercial Education, Wilkinsburg, Penna. 


Conclusions from this Experiment 


Since 20 percent of the total typewrit- for error, 
ing inaccuracies are due to errors in 
non-letter keys, this type of error is 
worthy of attention. 


A majority (36) of the fifty-two non- 
letter errors described in this experi- 
ment are made during more than 10 
percent of the classroom time 


The list of errors, with percent of inac- 
curacy and rank, furnishes a positive 
indication of the difficulty which the 
teacher may expect the student to en- 


operations correctly will re- @ounter. 


sult in poor typewriting, 
and make automatic key- 
board control impossible. 

Indeed keyboard control 
may almost be considered 
an “end” product 
of teaching, depending for 
its existence upon auto- 
matic control and close co- 
ordination of other and 
extremely difficult 
mechanical operations. 

But little attention has 
been paid to these opera- 
tions in the past. What 
drills are there? How dif- 
ficult or inaccurate are 
the non-letter operations ? 
What errors do students make? To 
what errors should typewriting 
teachers give most attention to im- 
prove the learning of their students ? 
This study attempts to answer these 
questions.* 


* This study was made by the authors with the 
cooperation of the Pittsburgh high schools by 
permission of Dr. Ben G. Graham, Superinten d- 
ent, and with the assistance of Dr. David R. 
Sumstine, Director of Curriculum Study and 
Research, and Dr. Elmer G. Miller, Director of 
Commercial Education, and the participation of 


This list provides the basis for the con- 
struction of specific manipulation drills 
which may be expected to improve 
these operations. 


Data indicates that some of the opera- 
tions should be made more mechanical, 
and less manual, as, for example, in the 
proper use of the tabular key. 


Fifty-two possible non-keyboard 
errors applicable to Typewriting II 
(second semester) were listed. Sepa- 
rate instructions for observing each 
possible error under actual operating 


the following high school teachers: Miss Donna 
Coorerider, South Hills High School; Miss E. 
Fleming, Taylor Alderdice High School; Mr. L. 
W. oa ‘Taylor Alderdice High School; Miss 
Maybelle S S. Weston, Peabody High Schoci; Miss 
Ethel M. Butler, Midway High School, Midway, 
Pa.; Miss Sue L. Redcay, Wilkinsburg High 
School, Wilkinsburg, Pa.; and Miss Mary F. C. 
Steele. Wilkinsburg High School, Wilkinsburg. 
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conditions were for- 
mulated. This was done in 
order to control the chances 
making — the 
chances for each error equa! 
for each pupil, because it is 
well known, both. statisti- 
cally and practically, that 
the greater the chances jor 
errors, the more. errors 
there will be, or, in other 
words, the more frequently 
an operation is performed, 
the greater will be the 
number of errors. 

Seven high school teach- 
ers with experience varying 
from two to twenty years 
checked each error sepa- 
rately over a_ period of 
three months for their 
Typewriting II classes. 
The teaching variable may 
therefore be considered as 
representative of average 
conditions. Two hundred 
and fifteen students were 
included. The make i 
typewriter and type of car- 
riage return was indicated 
for each pupil. 

Those who wish to repeat 
this experiment may obtain 
complete data from Clyde 
I. Rowe or THE JOURNAI. 
or Bustness EDUCATION. 

The two tables that fol- 
low contain complete data 
found in the various opera- 
tions. They show 2,198 
total errors; 11,180 possible 
errors; inaccuracy, 20 per- 
cent; range of errors, 1 to 
130: median number of errors, 37 : 
median inaccuracy, 20 percent. It 
will also be noted that the errors 
have been ranked according to fre- 
quency, and the percent of inaccu- 
racy computed for each error. 

The data for makes of typewriters 
can not be regarded as conclusive. 

Further studies of this nature are 
needed, for an error study only indi- 
cates difficulty, not importance. 
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Non-Letter Errors Tabulated in This Study 


Non-Letter Errors Tabulated in This Study 


No. of 


Threwing the Carriage 


1. Wrong finger position.............. 68 
2. Pushing instead of throwing.. eee 64 
3. Whole arm instead of forearm. .... 55 
4. Looking away from copy when 

throwing carriage .................. 63 
5. Threwing carriage too hard (writing 

to left of 15 
6. Throwing carriage too lightly...... 11 


Adjusting Carriage 
1. Misreading carriage frame pointer 


8. Using — bar instead of carriage 
16 


9. Using carriage release levers in- 


stead of space bar................... 82 
10. Wrong finger position on left car- 
riage release lever................... 34 
11. Wreng finger position on right car- 
riage release lever.................. 43 
12. Does not know the number of hori- 
zontal spaces to an inch............ 110 
Adjusting Paper 
13. Does not hold paper correctly to 
14. Does nct place paper against — 
guide il 


15. Does not “twirl” ‘cylinder ‘knob. . 11 
16. Removes paper without using paper 


24 
17. Does not know how to use paper 
release lever in adjusting paper... 29 
18. Does not kncw how to move paper 
33 
19. Does not know position of ane 
guide to center paper....... .. 21 
20. Uses wrong cylinder knob to move 
paper vertically ................... 37 
21. Does not know the number of 
49 
22. Paper clamps nct over the paper 24 
23. Paper clamps too far over - edges 
24. Cannot center paper.. 42 
25. Cannot adjust for point ‘of writing 
(variable line spacer, etc. . 130 


Percent | No.of Percent 
Errors Inaccuracy Rank | Errors Inaccuracy Rank 
Spacing on the Page, Vertical and 
| | Horizontal 
| | 26. of spaces from the 
30 | tp 37 17 
6 16 | 27. Wrong pos of ‘spaces between 
| lines 22 10 36 
29 14 28. Does not know how to move mar- 
| 10 5 45 
1 41.5 | 29. Sronet adjust marginal a 2 1 50 
5 43.5 | 30. Cannot figure centering ........ 110 51 3.5 
| | 31. Dees not know the number of ver- 
| tical spaces to an inch... 46 21 19 
32. Does not know the number of hori- 
zental spaces to an inch............ 70 33 10 
33. Does not hear the bell.............. 52 24 17 
42 5 34. Cannot operate marginal release 
} | controlling right margin............ 26 12 32 
7 39.5 | | 35. Moves marginal stop when writing | 
| to the left of the penienes (left mar- 
38 7 000300 72 33 9 
16 - | | Operation of Shift Key and Lock 
20 21 | 36. Moving hand out of penis. . 36 17 28 
37. Wrong on key. ... 2 49 
1 3.5 38. Looking at key 8 4 47.5 
5 39. of shift striking let- 
16 7 35.5 
40. release too slcw.. 8 4 47.5 
| 
| Backspace Key 
20 23.5 41. Moves hand out of 52 2 
42. Wrong finger on key..... ee: 30 12.5 
5 | 43. Looks at key. 40 6 
Tabular Key 
il 34.5 44. Strikes key instead of holding ww... 2 1 41.5 
13 31 45. Moves hand out of 21 
46. Looks at k Kien F 37 17 26 
15 30 41. Wrong finger on key 17 8 38 
48. Does not know the use of the tabu- 
17 26 Tabular Stops 
| 49. Misreads tabular scale. 25 12 33 
18 | 50. Cannot adjust tabular stops 9 4 46 
1 | 
Space Bar 
20 21 51. Release too slow ene ome 
20 23.5 spaces) : 5 51.5 
52. Dees not bend ‘thumb, | keeps it 
60 1 straight and moves whole hand. 56 26 15 


Keeping With Conventions 


N Towa it is known as the Annual 

Research Conference on Commer- 
cial Education; at the University of 
Iowa, in Iowa City, papers are being 
rattled, charts and graphs accumu- 
lated, preparations being made for 
the “Annual Pilgrimage” to a chosen 
land of research. This year, these 
meetings for the purpose of research 
and teaching inspiration will be held 
on April 17-18. 

Commercial educators, speakers, 
investigators, evidence seekers will 
gather to consider such topics as: 

Does special drill on the common- 
est words really contribute to type- 
writing skill? 

Are double periods in bookkeeping 
worth more than single periods ? 

What should be done about the 
overlapping in teaching economics? 

Should vocational bookkeeping be 
replaced or accompanied by interpre- 
tative bookkeeping ? 

What are the findings of the exten- 


sive objective tests in commerce in 
Wisconsin last year? 

What test service is supplied by 
the Bureau of Public Personnel .\d- 
ministration ? 

How to make individual city sur- 
veys of commercial education. 

The findings of surveys of com- 
mercial graduates in Indiana and 
Towa. 

The typewriting achievements dis- 
covered in the state-wide survey in 
Indiana. 

A summary of the research studies 
made during the past few years at 
Colorado State Teachers College. 

The possibilities of change in style 
of handwriting among adults. 


The crusaders 


Those who will take part in the in- 
vestigations are known by the fami- 
liar names of Barnhart, Malott, Carl- 
son, Colvin, Jones, Shields, Telford, 


Young, Carmaechal, Tice; and the 
newer participants knighted as Coo- 
per, Green, Parker, Wessels. and 
Trickey have been making studies at 
Iowa during the past year. A com- 
plete program now being issued by 
Dr. E. G. Blackstone, College of 
Commerce, State University of 
lowa, Iowa City, Iowa, provides the 
full picture of this event in educa- 
tional research. While ‘‘evidence”’ is 
a by-word at this meeting, those who 
have theories unsupported by evi- 
dence will be heard at the “theory 
and dream” dinner session. 


ENMANSHIP teachers and su- 
P pervisors from schools through- 
out the greater part of the country 
will be represented at the annual 
meeting of their association, the Na- 
tional Association of Penmanship 
Teachers and Supervisors, held in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, April 22-24. The 
Hotel Gibson is their headquarters. 
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Those who will speak as 
guests of the association in- 
clude Dr. Paul V. West, pro- 
fessor of education, New 
York University, and Dr. E. J. 
Ashbaugh, dean of the college 
of education at Niami Uni- 
versilty, Oxford, Ohio. Edu- 
cational sessions will be de- 
voted to practical teaching 
methods in all grades and 
demonstrations by leaders in 
this field. Irving Garbutt, di- 
rector of commercial education 
in Cincinnati, has prepared the 
program. 

School and __ professional 
handwriting will be exhibited 
in the form of specimen work, 
the result of definite hand- 
writing methods. C. A. Bar- 
nett, supervisor of penman- 
ship in Cleveland, is in charge 
of these exhibits. 

The association’s nation! 
penmanship contest for teach- 
ers is now being conducted by 
Mrs. Elizabeth Landon, su- 
pervisor of handwriting in 
Binghamton, N. Y., the re- 
sults to be announced at the 
meeting. 


HE North Carolina Com- 

mercial Teachers Asso- 
ciation is preparing for its 
annual meeting this year at the 
Hugh Morson High School, Ra- 
leigh, March 26-28. Topics: “A 
Program for Training Commercial 
Teachers in North Carolina” by E. 
W. Boshart, of State College; “New 
Teaching Requirements” by Dr. 
James E. Hillman, department of 
public instruction; “If I Were A 
Commercial Teacher Again” by 
Harry Collins Spillman, school lec- 
turer, Gregg Publishing Company ; 
“An Adequate Program in Commer- 
cial Education and How to Adjust 
Such program to State and Local 
Needs,’ by J. O. Malott, specialist in 
commercial education, U. S. Office of 
Education; “A Suggested Program 
for Commercial Education in North 
Carolina”—a report by the associa- 
tion’s research committee. 


To investigate objectives 


A committee will report its findings 
on commercial education objectives, 
content, and minimum requirements 
in all subjects. 

Willie Ruby Blackburn is president 
of the association, J. H. Shields, of 
Duke University, is vice-president, 
Artelle Puett, of Elkin, N. C., is sec- 
retary. 


Philadelphia’s school superintendent becomes 


partment of Superintendence head. 


A Week in Detroit 


NE of the world’s largest pro- 
fessional gatherings, the De- 
partment of Superintendence of the 
National Education Association, as- 
sembled 15,000 strong in Detroit, 
February 21-27, to inquire of them- 
selves how mass production in public 
school education was fitting the needs 
of the individual child. 

In hundreds of group meetings, su- 
perintendents, principals, college pro- 
fessors, research workers and private 
school heads intermingled for the 
purpose of exchanging views on 
every problem in the educational 
catalogue from arithmetic teaching to 
vocational guidance. And this year, 
their’s was the social approach. The 
education of the individual rather 
than the mass seemed to be the goal. 


With such an attitude these edu- 
cators and schoolmen could not and 
did not ignore the economic side of 
the individual’s education. How are 
the schools of the nation meeting so- 
cial demands with respect to unem- 
ployment, and by inference, business 
and industry? As expressed by Dr. 
W. H. Kilpatrick of Teachers Col- 
lege, “Learning must be conceived as 
a new pattern of behavior to meet a 
novel situation. Education must 


consider the whole child, as he 
grows and as he faces the 
realities of life.” 

There is little doubt but 
that those who hold the des- 
tinies of some 20,000,000 
children in their hands are 
believers in a more flexible 
type of curriculum which pro- 
vides for the change in civili- 
zation’s social and economic 
status. At the close of the 
convention it seemed only to 
be a matter of putting these 
beliefs into practice. Many 
doubtless agreed with Dr. 
Charles H. Judd, director of 
the School of Education at 
Chicago University, who said 
“Coordination of the schools 
with modern civilization is no 
easy task. It is not easy to 
discover where in the cur- 
riculum we can insert lessons 
which will cultivate respect for 
law and such acquaintance 
with economics that society 
shall be intelligent enough to 
avoid periods of unemploy- 
ment.” 

To find specific reference: 
to business education and the 
business curriculum at the 

De- convention one had to listen 
carefully among the general 
education speeches ad- 

dresses for a mere line or two—and 
then we find but few direct state- 
ments which can be grasped. 

It was Preston H. Smith, super- 
intendent of schools, Bayonne, N. J.. 
who said, ‘“New curricula are needed. 
The high school has outgrown its 
traditional clothes and previous ei- 
forts to prevent body exposure by 
adding a patch here and there have 
been fruitless. The commercial cur- 
riculum should be revised to prepare 
for business rather than to produce 
marketable skills. The present short 
courses suited to the 60 per cent who 
expect to leave school should be 
transferred to the two-year voca- 
tional schools. A four-year course 
with three basic years of liberal stud- 
ies related to business should form 
the core of the new business curricu- 
lum.” 


Where guidance fails 


Speaking on objectives, Thomas H. 
Briggs, professor of education, 
Teachers College, said: “We are chal- 
lenged to have a clear conception of 
the foundations on which our work 
is based, and of the goals toward 
which we should direct progress. 
... Ordinarily it is not that the 
subjects and topics taught can make 
no contribution to the desired ends 
with some pupils. They usually can. 
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_. . A weakness lies in the fact that 
there is a devastating waste because 
pupils are permitted or required to 
pursue studies that are not appro- 
priate to their needs and capacities, 
and because teachers do not seek the 
objectives that are basically impor- 
tant.” 

Dr. Charles H. Judd spoke again 
on curriculum experimentation and 
the textbook: “The textbook method 
of instruction, which is the typical 
method in American schools, has the 
advantages of supplying classes with 
good materials even when the teacher 
is ill prepared. On the other hand, 
textbooks tend to formalize teaching 
by limiting class exercises to a stereo- 
typed form. Furthermore, textbooks, 
because of their highly condensed 
style and authoritative tone, discour- 
age pupils from extensive reading 
and from efforts to gain ideas other 
than those contained in the assigned 
lesson.” 


The school and business 


“Working with industries and busi- 
ness houses” was a subject on which 
William J. Bogan, Chicago’s super- 
intendent of schools, expressed the 
following opinion: ‘Business men 
are gradually learning that money 
spent on education is an excellent 
investment. School men for a long 
time have known that the mainte- 
nance of school systems on a high 
plane depended to a great extent upon 
prosperity in the industries. These 
reciprocal benefits have not been gen- 
erally recognized by the world, how- 
ever. In times of economic stress 
the schools have been the first pub- 
lic institutions to suffer. 

“Though the schools are willing to 
give every legitimate kind of aid to 
industries and business they recognize 
the fact that their real task is the de- 
velopment of character, responsibil- 
ity, initiative and adaptability. So- 
ciety, to which education must ad- 
just itself sooner or later, is now 
passing through the greatest change 
in history. Fundamental inventions 
and improvements are too numerous 
to catalog. 

“The changes in science alone 
stagger the imagination. The New- 
tonian theories and laws have been 
displaced by the discoveries of Bec- 
querel and the hypotheses of Planck 
and Einstein. In fact the morning 
newspapers report that the Einstein 
of yesterday has been superseded by 
the Einstein of today. Like Alice 
we have to move fast to remain where 
we are. The children of our schools 
are studying subjects that were un- 
known even to the philosophers 20 
years ago. The schools must change 


with the times. They must minister 
to the needs of the people.” 

Another mention of education and 
business in the same breath comes 
from Willis Anderson Sutton, presi- 
dent of the N. E. A. and superin- 
tendent of schools in Atlanta, Ga. 
He finished his talk on “Drought and 
Depression” with the words, “The 
level of culture . . . is the barometer 
of business. Cultural agencies of all 
sorts at a time like this must be 
maintained.” 

After dinners, banquets, an old- 
time ball with music by Henry Ford’s 
orchestra, and visits to several hun- 
dred educational exhibits, and after 
many a speech, the department of 
superintendence elected Edwin Cor- 
nelius Broome, superintendent of 
Philadelphia schools, to be president 
of the department for the next year. 
Last year’s president, Robert Nor- 
man Crozier of Dallas, Tex., be- 
comes first vice-president. 


John O. Malott, the U. S. Office of 

Education’s specialist in commercial 

education, is a favoriate at state teach- 
ers’ meetings. 


BJECTIVES IN COM- 

MERCIAL EDUCA- 
TION” was the central theme of 
the Eleventh Annual Conference of 
the Indiana Commercial Teachers, at 
Ball State Teachers College, Muncie. 
Ind. 

J. O. Malott discussed the general 
objectives in commercial education 
in relation to our social-economic or- 
der, classified these objectives into 
two major groups—the vocational and 
related vocational objectives, and the 
general business information and 
clerical skills for personal require- 
ments. 

In his opinion objectives must not 
be superimposed, but must be deter- 
mined upon a sound basis. His basis: 
For vocational and related vocational 
objectives; 1) commercial occupation 
surveys and follow-up studies of 
drop-outs and graduates, 2) job an- 
alysis and trait inventories, 3) stand- 
ards of attainment, 4) studies of ab- 
stract and social intelligence of suc- 
cessful, average, and unsuccessful 
employes in different occupations and 
occupational levels, 5) studies of the 
pupils who desire commercial 
courses. 

His bases for determining objec- 
‘ives pertaining to general business 


information and clerical skills for 
personal requirements are: 1) the 
standard of understanding and ap- 
preciation needed by drop-outs at 
each school level of citizenship, 2) 
the need for skill in typewriting and 
for handling personal accounts, ex- 
penditures, investments other 
business problems. 

Virgil Stinebaugh, state director of 
elementary and high school inspection 
in Indiana, outlined definite trends in 
commercial education and indicated 
that there is need for an adaptation 
of commercial education courses to 
rural life, that the increasing popu- 
larity of the course in junior business 
training has raised another problem 
in adjustment between the commercial 


education and the social studies; that 
in our eagerness to give the boys and 
girls the type of information and 
technical skill which will help them 
to succeed in a business career, we 
must not overlook the fact that there 
are many other causes for failure 
than lack of skilled training. 

In outlining the objectives in the 
teaching of bookkeeping, Cecil Puck- 
ett, Shelbyville, Indiana, expressed 
his opinion that if the main objective 
is a vocational one, the content of the 
bookkeeping courses should be reor- 
ganized to fit the demands of the em- 
ploying public, and that guidance ma- 
chinery should be set up which will 
help the bookkeeping graduate to 
make contact with this employing 
public. 

Hester Wood, Peru, Indiana, in 
addition to giving definite objectives 
for each semester’s work in_short- 
hand, laid down these objectives for 
the teacher; that he should maintain 
interest, work hard, grow through 
(Continued on page 39) 
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John A. Luman, president 


Boston Hails 


Thirty-Third annual conven- 
tion program offers new sec- 
tional group meetings this year 


Wednesday, April 1 


Registration at Hotel Statler—Extra session meetings 


Registration 


Typewriting 
Exhibitions 
(1:00-2:00) 
Concert 
(2:00-3:00) 
General Session 
(2:30-4:00) 


Motion Picture 
(4:00) 
Entertainment 
(6:30-12:00- 
Midnight) 


Thursday, April 2 


Validation of railroad certificates; entertainment; sight-seeing trips conducted by 
Hospitality Committee. 

Demonstrations of speed and accuracy typewriting by G. C. Kingsbury, typewriting 
lecturer of the Royal Typewriter Company; George L. Hossfield, many times winner 
of contests, of the Underwood Typewriter Company—Grand Ballroom. 

Boston Public School Symphony Orchestra, and Glee Club of Dorchester High School 
ior Girls—Grand Ballroom. 

Address of Welcome, Jeremiah E. Burke, Superintendent of Schools, Boston. Re- 
sponse, Dr. Paul S. Lomax, New York University; President’s address, John A. 
Luman; Education as Social and Economic Adjustment, by Augustus O. Thomas ; 
What Business Organization Demands of Education and How These Demands Can 
se Met, by speaker to be announced—Grand Ballroom. 

“The Making of A Textbook,” by courtesy of Ginn & Company—Grand Ballroom, 


Banquet and dancing—guest of honor, Dr. John Robert Gregg. 


Bookkeeping and 
Accounting 


Secretarial 


Economics and Law 


Penmanship 


Machine Clerical 
Section 


Advertising and 
Salesmanship 


Luncheon 
(1:30-2:00) 

General Session 
(2:15-2:45) 


Friday, April 3 

Section Meetings 9:45-12:00 
Meeting conducted by John F, Robinson, and Warren C. Lane. How Business Mathe- 
matics Should Be Taught in High Schools of Commerce and Private Business 
Schools, by Nathaniel Altholz, director of commercial education, New York City; 
Teaching Principles and Methods As Applied to the Subject ‘of Accounting, by 
Charles F. Rittenhouse, certified public accountant, Boston. 
Teaching Principles and Methods as Applied to the Subject of Bookkeeping, by 
Thomas H. Sanders, professor of accounting, Harvard Graduate School of Business. 
Meeting directed by Louis A. Rice, Dr. Edward H. Eldridge: Modern Methods of 
Teaching Shorthand, by John B. Walsh, head of stenography department, Morris 
High School, New York City; Modern Methods of Teaching Typewriting, by D. D. 
Lessenberry, department of commercial education, University of Pittsburgh; Modern 
Methods of Teaching Business English, by Turner Flowers Garner, former Dean, 
Day School of Business Administration, Northeastern University, Boston. 
Session directed by Sadie L. Ziegler, Raymond G. Laird: Principles of Education As 
Applied to Law, by Miss Bessie Nadiene Page, B. B. A., L. L. D., professor of law, 
Portia School of Law, Boston; Principles of Education As Applied to Economics, 
by Ralph B. Wilson, vice-president, Babson’s Statistical Organization, Wellesley 
Hills, Mass.; Principles of Education As Applied to Commercial Geography, by 
Everett L. Getchell, School of Education, Boston University. 
Directed by Elmer G, Miller, W. E. Riley: The New England Penmanship Associa- 
tion is uniting with the E. C. T. A. at these meetings; Modern Methods of Teaching 
Handwriting in Normal Schools, by Thomas C. Sawyier, State Normal School, 
Westfield, Mass.; Modern Methods of Teaching Handwriting in Public Schools, by 
Bertha A. Connor, director of handwriting, Boston Public Schools; Modern Trends 
in the Teaching of Handwriting, by Dr. Paul V. West, New York University. 
Session directed by Atlee L. Percy, F. G. Nichols—Grand Ballroom: Is Machine 
Clerical Training Necessary, discussion by William L. Einolf, School of Education, 
University of Pennsylvania; Stanley W. Lovejoy, office manager, Hood Rubber Co., 
Inc., W: atertown, Mass.: W. D. M. Simmons, president, Office Equipment Manu- 
facturers’ Institute; How Employers and Commercial Teachers May Cooperate in 
Developing A Better Clerical Training Program, discussion by C. B. Atwater, 
Liberty Mutual Insurance Company, Boston; Rufus Stickney, chairman, Boston 
Commercial Council. 
Session directed by E. S. Donoho, Jay W. Miller: Modern Methods of Teaching 
Salesmanship, by R. G. Walters, Grove City College, Grove City, Pa.; Modern Meth- 
ods of Teaching Advertising, by William J. Carey, English High School, Boston. 
Wit and Wisdom of the Bench and Bar, by Miss Emma Fall we ‘assistant 
judge, Malden District Court, Mass. 
Address: Motor Psychology—speaker to be announced. 
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Friday Afternoon 
Section Meetings and Model Lessons 2:45-5:00 


Demonstration: Application of the Principles of Teaching the subject of Business 
Mathematics, by Francis F. Allen, Thibodeau Business College, Fall River, Mass. ; 
Demonstration: Application of Principles of Teaching the Subject of Bookkeeping, 
by A. H. Sproull, State Normal School, Salem, Mass.; discussion. 

Demonstration lesson in Advanced Shorthand, by Mrs. Blanche G. Stickney. director 
of the secretarial department, Bryant-Stratton College, Providence, R. I.: Demon- 
stration lesson in Typewriting, by Bernard E. La Vigne, Hillside Junior High School, 
Montclair, N. J.; Demonstration lesson in Business English, by Frank H. Ash, 
Bulkeley High School, Hartford, Conn. 

Demonstration lesson in Law, by Marie G. O’Brien, B.S., L.L.B., member of the 
Massachusetts Bar and instructor of Commercial Law at the Boston Clerical School; 
Demonstration lesson in Economics, by Clyde S. Cressey, Peirce School of Business 
Administration, Philadelphia; Demonstration lesson in Commercial Geography, by 
Jane Berriman, High School, Brookline, Mass. 

Demonstration lesson in Penmanship, by Charles E. Doner, supervisor of Hand- 
writing, Framingham Normal School, Framingham, Mass.; Penmanship Exhibit, 
under the direction of Frank W. Martin, engrosser. 

Principles and Methods of Teaching Machine Clerical Practice, as practiced by 
Emma Poland, instructor in Clerical Practice, Brookline ( Mass.) High School; by 
Regina Groves, supervisor of the commercial department at the Madison ( Wisc.) 
Vocational School; by Genevieve Hayes, co-ordinator at the Julia Richman High 
School, New York City; by Harold G. Sears, head of the commercial department at 
the Natick (Mass.) High School; What Becomes of Those Who Receive Machine 
Clerical Training? by Maynard Maxim, director of business education, Newton, 
Mass.; High School Demenstration Class In Machine Clerical Practice in charge of 
Mary Stuart, Memorial High School for Girls, Boston. 

Demonstration lesson on Modern Methods of Teaching Salesmanship, by Ganes K. 
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Bookkeeping and 
Accounting 


Secretarial Section 


Economics and Law 


Penmanship 


Machine Clerical 
Practice 


Adveitising and 


Salesmanship Brennan, Memorial High School, Roxbury, Mass.; Demonstration lesson on Modern 
Methods of Teaching Advertising, by Walter L. McLean, High School of Com- 
merce, Boston. 

At Home Hospitality Committee. J. William Blaisdell, chairman, is host. 


(6:00 p. m. —) 


Saturday, April 4 


Reports and election of officers. 


Business Meeting 
(9:45-10:30) 

General Session 

(11:00-12:00) 


Inspirational address by Dr. Payson Smith, Commissioner of Education, Massachusetts. 


Extra Events of Importance 
Exhibits by manufacturers of school and office equipment. : 
Meeting of the New England Business College Association, Wednesday, April 1, at 
4:00 p.m. 

Meeting of the Executive Board of the Eastern Commercial Teachers Association, 
Wednesday, April 1, at 7:30 p.m. ; ; 

Dinner of the Walton School of Commerce, Wednesday, April 1, at 7:30 p.m. 
Meeting of the National Association of Accredited Commercial Schools, Wednesday, 
April 1, at 7:30 p.m. 

JourNaL or Bustness Epucation breakfast—Proposed plan for organization of 
National Council of Business and Business Education, Friday at 8:00 A.M. 

Other convention news on page 41 


Defining Business Education 


(Continued from page 18) 


school has not sufficiently recognized its 
obligation to help children master the use 
of this highly evolved social institution. 
The result is that most people go through 
life with only the vaguest notions about 
money. 


Business is as socially significant as 
want-gratification: Business is that system 
of economic organization to which in great 
measure we have intrusted the all-im- 


portant social task of utilizing our social 
resources, to secure for society whatever 
society secures. While it is an exaggera- 
tion to state that business occupies all 
economic activities (for some portion of 
it is in the hands of government and other 
non-profit making schemes of organiza- 
tion), it is not too much tc say that so 
far as most of our wants are concerned, 
their gratification depends very largely up- 
on the efficiency of business. Business, 


thus, as society is now arranged, is as so- 
cially significant as want-gratification. And 
since want-gratification is concerned, not 
only with those many wants which enrich 
the standard of living, but with those which 
are concerned with the existence of life 
itself, the function of business, in the pres- 
ent order, is vital. Economic independence 
is an essential bulwark for the--develop- 
ment of a highest type of civilization or 
culture. 
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FROM 


= ARE E_YOU PLANNING 


HERE IS 
A SELECTED LIST 
WHICH 


TO CHOOSE 


SUMMER SCHOOL FOR COMMERCIAL TEACHERS 


First term begins June 8 and second term begins July 13, 1931, each 
five weeks in length. All work offered of college grade, accredited 
by the University of Kentucky. Twelve college credits may be 
earned—six each term. Course so arranged that a student may even- 
tually get a degree here by taking work in the Summer School only. 
Member of Kentucky Association of Colleges and Universities, com- 
posed of sixteen institutions of senior ran 

In training here now and always one of the largest groups of com- 
mercial teachers assembled in America. 


Ask for Summer School Bulletin. 


Address 
COLLEGE OF COMMERCE 
of the Bowling Green Business University 
BOWLING GREEN, KY. 


Trips to Mammoth Cave National Park and the Bluegrass region. 


SUMMER 


JULY 6 TO AUGUST 14 


Complete offering of CoNTENT and MeTHops Courses 
for all high school and junior college commercial sub- 
jects. Armstrong teacher training furnishes content and 
methods training of the highest type. The faculty in- 
cludes a group of outstanding specialists. No finer train- 
ing in this country. Free placement service given to Arm- 
strong students. Quality instruction and a summer’s out- Ale 
ing amid the wonders of California. All training accred- 
ited by the California and many other State Departments 
of Education. 


Send for Bulletin A 


ARMSTRONG COLLEGE 
OF BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION 


BERKELEY 
CALIFORNIA 


THE GREGG SUMMER NORMAL 


Provides extraordinary courses in methods of teach- 
ing shorthand, typewriting, secretarial practice, ac- 
counting, business law, and all related subjects. 


It is the most unique, definite, and resuitful course 
of its kind—just what the commercial teacher wants 
in order to increase efficiency, make work easier, and 
to attain to leadership in his profession. 


The 1931 Normal Session begins July 6 and closes 
August 14. Write today for more details. 


The Gregg College 


225 North Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


RIDER COLLEGE 
SUMMER SESSIONS 
June 23 to August 21 


Rider Summer Sessions offer an unusually economical and efficient 
method of completing your work for a recognized degree in com- 
mercial education. 

Send credits now for evaluation 


Founded 1865 TRENTON, N. J. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
COURSES FOR COMMERCIAL TEACHERS 


July 6 to August 15, 1931 


SH1 —A thorough study of the Principles of Vocational Education. 

SH2 —A careful analysis of problems connected with the organization 
ot a high school program of commercial education, 

SH12—A study of problems of organization and supervision of com- 
mercial education. 


SH13—Improvement of instruction in Junior Business Training, Com- 


mercial Arithmetic, and Business Writing as a single, in- 
tegrated course. 


Circular on request. Address FREDERICK G. NICHOLS, 
Lawrence Hall, Kirkland Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


SUMMER 


IF YOU ARE A DIRECTOR of a summer school you can 
look to THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION for your 
contact with all those teachers who will study business 
teacher training subjects this year. 


IF YOU ARE A TEACHER of business subjects, somewhat 
bewildered by the array of topics presented in summer school 


Information About 
SCHOOLS 


curricula, you too will find in THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS 
EDUCATION a complete guide and directory to the worth- 
while things that summer schools are offering. 


Succeeding issues in the Spring and Summer months will 
contain further useful information concerning Summer 
Schools. 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THe JourNA L OF Business Epucation when writing to advertisers. 
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N response to the editorial, ‘-\n 
American Chapter of the Inter- 
national Society for Commercial 
Education.” which in the January is- 
sue of this magazine proposed the 
organization of an -\merican Coun- 
cil of Business and Business Educa- 
tion, letters and communications have 
been received from all sections of the 
United States. In virtually all cases 
te writers have endorsed the idea, 
offering suggestions qualifica- 
tions. How these people react to the 
suggestion that business educators 
from all sections of the country com- 
bine with leading business men_ to 
confer, at regular periods, on the 
training of students for business, is 
shown in the following opinions 
quoted from the letters received: 


WISH to endorse most heartily 

your proposal for the joint or- 
ganization of the business teachers 
and business men of this country. 
Yours is a movement highly progres- 
sive and more philosophically sound 
than our present way of following 
the “buffalo trails” of a pioneer age 
in commercial education. These 
trails, however—the Eastern, the 
Southern, the National, and others— 
have worn habit-paths into local af- 
fection so deep and endearing that 
we may expect to encounter some 
difficulty in putting across an engi- 
neering project designed to recondi- 
tion them into broader highways 
leading straight to a common central 
objective, an “American Council of 
Business and Business Education.” 
In this progressive age of change the 
difficulties you face should not prove 
insurmountable. 


I AM heartily in accord with the 

proposed plan as mentioned in 
the January issue of the JouRNAL OF 
Bustness Epucation. 

I was not able to be present at the 
meeting in Des Moines and do not 
know what decision the National 
Federation of Commercial Teachers 
made at that time. I sincerely hope 


that if the question was not settled 
then that it will be taken up at some 
future time and that the plan sug- 
gested in the JOURNAL oF BUSINEss 
be endorsed. 

I would go one step further, how- 
ever, and suggest that the state or- 
ganizations of commercial teachers 
athliate with these proposed joint or- 
ganizations. This would complete 
a very firm solidarity which would 
he beneficial to schools and business 
men alike. 


FTER reading your editorial | 

will say that I am heartily in 
favor of some form of centralized 
group of business educators. .\s for 
California, | can say that we now are 
in a position to start a state organiza- 
tion for this state. We are now di- 
vided, as you may know, into about 
five sections. 

I expect to call a meeting of all the 
sectional officers at some central point 
in the state at which meeting we will 
probably organize a California State 
Association. This Association will 
probably be in a position to become 
part of a national Association. 

Personally, | am very much inter- 
ested because I believe that the com- 
mercial educators must tie up with 
business in a large way if they ex- 
pect to put over a real commercial 
education program. I do not know 
what your magazine is to the busi- 
ness educators, but | would like to 
see it “Our Official Organ.” 


DO indeed think that it would be 

an admirable thing if we were 
to have an American Chapter of the 
International Society for Commercial 
Education. I was very much in- 
trigued by the report given to us at 
a dinner which we gave in honor of 
Dr. Gregg about a year ago. He had 
attended the conference in Holland 
and he gave us a most interesting 
account of the meeting. It occurred 
to me at the time that America 
should have a closer connection with 
such an organization. I sincerely 
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Nation-Wide Opinions on Joint 
Association Idea 


Association leaders and prominent educators endorse Journal ot 
Business Education plan to form truly national group 
of business men and business teachers 


hope that President Garbutt may take 
steps in that direction. 

If the organization of a 
chapter of the International Society 


for Commercial Education could 
bring together business educators 
and business men in some sort of 


organic unity, whereby the exchange 
of ideas and the discovery of new 
aims or methods could minister to 
growth then such organization 
would be of incalculable benefit. If, 
on the other hand, it tends to make 
more complete the mechanisms that 
now dominate so largely in our schoo! 
systems, and to bring the wretched 
mechanism of the regular courses in 
high schools and colleges into the 
commercial lines, thus substituting 
fossilization for growth, it would be 
an injury rather than a benefit. 


HAVE received the announce- 

ment of the organization of the 
American Chapter of the Interna- 
tional Society tor Commercial Edu- 
cation. I wish that something might 
be done to simplify the great and in- 
creasing amount of ‘organization in 
the university field. It may not be 
true of other institutions but .. . is 
unable to belong to all the associa- 
tions which people think it ought to 
belong. The list to which this uni- 
versity now belongs is very lengthy. 
There are many others which keep 
knocking at the door. The member- 
ship fee is not the important item. 
The big item is the cost of sending 
representatives to the meetings. 


THINK the plan you suggest is 
along right lines. I was much 
interested in Mr. Moser’s statement 
at the Federation meeting in Des 
Moines. It seems to me that this is 
a matter that should be worked 
through without delay. I see no rea- 
son why it should interfere with local 
organizations like the present Central 
Commercial Teachers’ Association, 
which centers in Iowa and has an in- 
teresting meeting every spring. 
(Continued on page 42) 


This is not the interior of a bank but an advanced book- 
keeping class in a commercial high school. 


BUSINESS 


N the training for general office 
f machine efficiency the machines 
should be connected up with definite 
commercial classes. It is presumed 
that in the average commercial de- 
partment the objectives of every 
course include that of fundamental 
training for the pursuit of business. 
It is my opinion that many think 
this is a much too narrow objective 
and that commercial training is essen- 
tially a training for-life’s problems 
whether they are to be found in the 
business office or not. Generally, 
however, we seek to give the com- 
mercial student in each term of his 


high school course such a training in 
business as will function in his life 
should he leave school at that time, 
and that will also be fundamental for 
future training in the commerciai 
field. The machines which he learns 
should be such machines that he 
might be called upon to use if he 
leaves school at any time before the 
completion of the course. These ma- 
chines should be found in the class- 
rooms and be connected directly 
with every commercial class from 
the ninth grade through the twelfth. 

Nearly all high schools of a mod- 
ern type haye some course in the 


i 


ninth grade where junior business 
training is taught. In many schools 
this course covers one year, one-half 
of which is devoted to the study of 
business mathematics, penmanship, 
and word study or spelling. There 
have been a number of attempts to 
teach arithmetic by means of various 
calculating machines. Advocates of 
this method of teaching arithmetic 
seem very enthusiastic over their re- 
sults. In fact, I am told on good au- 
thority that there is a distinct in- 
crease in the ability of students to 
handle calculation when they are 
taught by the machine method. 


Bookkeeping Class Elects Board of Directors 


due investigation to ascertain the 
need for such a corporation, the pos- 
sibilities of its success and the like, 
he grants the charter. Copies of the 
Articles of Incorporation are filed 
with the proper county officials. 

A committee draws up by-laws 
governing the internal conduct and 
organization of the corporation 
which the stockholders accept. They 
draw up the by-laws surprisingly 
well. The students will spend hours 
in a library working like beavers or 
they will consult business men try- 
ing to find material for their by-laws. 

Every student is a_ stockholder 
with varying numbers of shares of 
stock. Each is issued a stock certifi- 
cate (the certificates are prepared by 
our office training class) as evidence 
of his proprietorship in the corpora- 
tion. I have a number of rea! cer- 
tificates which are passed among the 
students for inspection. They create 


(Continued from page 29) 


interest and also considerable amuse- 
ment when the students learn that 
they are worthless. 

The students enjoy inspecting these 
attractive looking papers, and I never 
fail to reassert the old adage, “All 
that glitters is not gold” and have 
a brief discussion on investments. 

I have been fortunate in getting a 
stock certificates book of a defunct 
corporation which has some unissued 
certificates, some cancelled certificates 
and stubs for others. Students like 
to see the real thing and it creates an 
interest which the illustrations in the 
book cannot do. 

At the stockholders meeting a 
board of directors is elected. The 
directors in turn elect the president, 
vice-president, secretary and_ treas- 
urer. Of course, these officials feel 
the importance of their offices. Per- 
haps they feel somewhat like radio 
Andy when he throws out his chest 
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and says, “I’ze de president!” 

The organization is not permitted 
to die with the issuing of stock. The 
board of directors is called together 
from time to time to discuss questions 
of business policy, expenditures, 
plans for expanding the business, etc. 
When the profits are determined the 
hoard of directors declare the divi- 
dends and the treasurer distributes 
the cash to the stockholders. Such 
procedure provides a worthwhile 
training while creating interest in the 
work. It acts as a mental refresh- 
ment after long periods of work on 
sets. Acting as official or even stock- 
holders in a corporation helps to fix 
the procedure in the student’s mind 
and it connects more closely the cor- 
poration theory with accounting prac- 
tice. 

While the student learns how to 
keep the records for a corporation he 
is also learning something about its 
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management. As a stockholder, di- 
rector, or official his interest in inter- 
preting the results of the business 
transaction is stimulated. And one 
of the most neglected phases of 
teaching advanced bookkeeping is 
the interpretation of the accounts. In 
the rush to complete long “sets” this 
most important part of the work is 
often entirely eliminated. | Book- 
keeping and accounting should not 
only prescribe the methods of record- 
ing business transactions but they 
should also provide information 
which interprets the results of the 
transactions as revealed by the ac- 
counts. 

By interpreting the results of busi- 
ness transactions, accounting becomes 
one of the best aids to good manage- 
ment. Like a gauge that informs the 
engineer as to the condition of his 
locomotive, bookkeeping and account- 
ing should inform the manager about 
the condition of his business. It 
should inform the manager in regard 
to the strength and also the weakness 
of the business structure. 

The bookkeeper who can assist the 
management in interpreting the re- 
sults of his transactions is likely to 
get the salary increases and promo- 
tions. Hence, bookkeeping instruct- 
ors should use every legitimate means 
to stimulate the students’ interest in 
this phase of the work. Out of the 
discussion among the stockholders 
and officers come many suggestions 
for improving the corporation. Of 
course, it is necessary for the in- 
structor occasionally to hint to the 
president that certain problems need 
to be analyzed and their solution at- 
tempted. However, the president 
and other officials feel responsible 
for the success of the corporation 
and are usually alert to its problems 
and possibilities. The instructor's 
time and effort are amply re-paid by 
the greater enthusiasm on the part 
of the students and hence the better 
results in corporation bookkeeping 
and accounting. 


What Makes 
Private Schools Pay ? 


(Continued from page 29) 


very careful study of the local situa- 
tion and endeavor to fit my courses 
to the needs of our particular busi- 
ness community. This has resulted 
in courses which perhaps have failed 
to conform to the ideas of other busi- 
ness college proprietors as to length 
and content, but seem to have sup- 
plied my clientele—for whom, after 


all, I am working—with a satisfac- 
tory type of employe. And perhaps 
that is the true test of the success of 
any school! 

Too often, I think, business col- 
lege proprietors are unduly swayed 
by what other schools are doing in 
regard to courses. They look with 
longing eyes upon the prestige which 
the universities enjoy and seek to ape 
them with courses of “university” 
grade. 

If your community is one where 
large number of students may be 
placed in very important positions 
upon their graduation from your in- 
stitution, then perhaps the long “uni- 
versity’ course of two or three years 
may be the sort of training for you 
to give. If on the other hand—and 
in the great majority of cases this 
will be found to be the situation— 
you are preparing most of your stu- 
dents for stenographic and semi-sec- 
retarial positions, then I say, give the 
fundamental courses that train peo- 
ple for these jobs in as short a time 
as is consistent with thoroughness, 
and do not be lured from this impor- 
tant work of training people for 
“jobs” by the mirage of making your 
business college into a Vassar or a 
Yale. 


A real investment 


I have firmly acted upon the belief 
that every dollar judiciously spent in 
the schoolroom comes back manyfold 
in enrolments with comparatively no 
cost and without the aid of solicitors 
or expensive advertising. And in the 
term “school room’ I include not 
only the physical equipment, but the 
faculty as well. In regard to physi- 
cal equipment, I have endeavored to 
keep my school thoroughly modern. 
I have not hesitated to scrap chairs 
and desks when they become worn 
and outmoded even though they still 
have life in them. 

I have not hesitated to spend 
money for janitor and matron ser- 
vice to keep my place spotlessly clean. 
Personally, I judge a school to nosmall 
extent by its physical appearance and 
particularly the cleanliness and sani- 
tation. There is probably hardly a 
school that would not profit by hav- 
ing some disinterested outsider come 
in and point out wherein the physical 
appearance of the school could be im- 
proved—and that with perhaps only 
the expenditure of a little “elbow 
grease” and soap and water. 

In regard to teachers: I have al- 
ways paid my teachers a salary suf- 
ficient to enable me to get not only 
well-educated, efficient instructors, 
but also to enable them to dress 
properly and live well so that they 
may do good work with the students 


I entrust to them. It is ridiculous 
to suppose that amateurish, poorly 
paid instructors satisfactorily 
turn out students to meet the in- 
creased competition of high school 
business departments and those of 
private schools where the faculty is 
well chosen and well paid. If a large 
part of the money now spent for so- 
licitors was put into the teaching ap- 
propriation there would be a marked 
improvement in the character of 
work done in the school, and this 
would be translated almost immedi- 
ately into recommendations on the 
part of the students which would 
make a solicitor unnecessary the fol- 
lowing year. 

To summarize: I have tried to 
make my school distinctive. I have 
tried to make it a place that students 
want to come to because of its repu- 
tation, because of the interesting 
things about it which students in 
school tell them, and because it is an 
attractive, up-to-date institution run 
on modern lines and with a faculty 
of well-paid, alert instructors. I have 
tried to create a desire to come to 
my school which makes it unneces- 
sary to use “knock-em-down-and- 
drag-’em-in” tactics to get new stu- 
dents. By having high entrance 
standards | have tried to utilize the 
psychology that people want most 
that which is hardest to get and in 
turn lay little stress upon that which 
is easy to get. 

I think that every school man can 
apply this psychology to his own lo- 
cal situation and that the ones who 
do it will find that students come to 
them in the attitude of mind which is 
conducive to the best work. A stu- 
dent who comes to your school be- 
cause he wants to come is, in the 
great majority of cases, in the recep- 
tive frame of mind which makes 
everything that you do seem right; 
whereas a student who has been ca- 
joled and induced and promised and 
brow-beaten into coming will, when 
he recovers from the shock, be in a 
very critical frame of mind towards 
your school, 


Indiana Teachers’ 
Meeting 


(Continued from page 33) 


participation in definite projects such 
as extension courses, summer schools, 
reading current literature, observing 
visiting days, attending conferences, 
etc. Miss Wood gave evidence to 
show that in addition to being a voca- 
tional subject, shorthand has high cul- 
tural and educational value. 
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« Where - Can - I - Buy - It” - Directory 


SEARLES TYPEWRITER STANDS 


A very at- 
tractive 


Stool when 
not used 
will go un- 


Shipping 
weight 27 
Ibs. 


Stands 
Stand Top— 


14x20” 5 ply, %” wood. Beautiful walnut finish. 
Drop Leaf—l4”x8”, one or two. When raised 
makes Top 28” or 36” long. 

Height—26”. Steel frame, black enamel. 

Stool Seat—1%%"x13” wood, shapely, walnut finish. 
Height—18”. Steel frame. Welded. black enamel. 
weed STOOLS for Shop or Counter. With or without 

8. 


Height—18”, 25”, 27” and 29”. 
Strong. Durable. Prices Attractive 


Manufacturers 


Searles Electric Welding Works 


1850 W. Fulton St. Chicago, U.S. A. 


TYPING TO MUSIC 
Hall’s Rhythm Drills 


For class room and private instruction. 
Endorsed by leading educators in America 
and Europe. Address: 


L. E. HALL 


102 Baldwin Ave. Jersey City, N. J. 


—=>, I. F. R. Adjustable 
Desk Rack 


STURDY USEFUL ITEM 


Holds Books, Folders, Etc. 
No. 1150. 7% x 11% Olive Green, 
$1.50. Mah. or Wal. $1.75 Prepaid. 


_eooves FILE & RACK CO. 
86 Park P N. Y. City, N. Y. 


MAS 


SOLD IN EVERY STATE 
Send for samples and prices 


Martin Diploma Co., 641 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Teaching 
Duplicator 
Methods 


Conceding that modern, up to date school 
equipment demands a rotary stencil dupli- 
cator the question still remains, what du- 
plicator ? 


POST-O-GRAF 


is the answer, because, the quality of work 
it does would sell it at three times the cost. 

Though low in price it is provided with 
all improvements necessary to insure su- 
perior performance. Simple to understand, 
easy to operate, it is always dependable, it 
is versatile and it is economical. 


Write to 


POST-O-GRAF, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


INC. 


If you have something to sell to the 
Business Schools, there is no more 
effective means than through the ad- 
vertising pages of 
The JOURNAL of 
BUSINESS EDUCATION 


Department Store Personnel— An Investment 


(Continued from page 25) 


roll responsibility, the specifications of the 
jobholder. In other words, we must con- 
sider the physical requirements, the educa- 
tional or technical requirements, the age 
limits, and the experience required on each 
job. Unless we know this we cannot hope 
to employ wisely and control carefully the 
investment of money in people. 

Then, before we select people to fill jobs 
in the organization two other steps must 
be taken. First, it is necessary to consider 
the conditions under which employees 
work. We must be in a position to assure 
jobholders that the environment in which 
they work will be pleasant and conducive, 
rather than an obstacle, to efficiency. The 
layout of departments and offices, the effi- 
ciency of the equipment and of the tools 
with which they work must contribute to 
the opportunity of the employee to produce 
on the job. This kind of research goes on 
all of the time, in order that we may be 
sure of maximum efficiency on every job 
in the organization. 


The strictly social side 


Other factors to be considered under the 
heading of working conditions are the so- 
cial services to employees. The employees’ 
library, the cafeteria, the smoking rooms, 
the hospital with its staff of nurses and 
doctors, and the ‘employees’ \benefit ‘associa- 
tion—all play an important part in assur- 
ing our employees that their physical or 
emotional state will be well cared for. This 
applies particularly to the non-executive 
employee. There is some executive welfare 
work done by major executives, but on the 


whole when you reach this blissful execu- 
tive state you are supposed to be a fairly 
self-sustaining unit, and not be in the need 
of care or guidance on either the physical 
or emotional side. However, in the non- 
executive group, and particularly among 
young employees you cannot neglect to 
protect the jobholder on his job—you might 
say from himself—if you are going to safe- 
guard your investment of money in him. 

The final responsibility of management 
in the protection of our personnel invest- 
ment, to be fixed before we bring people 
into our organization, is one of policy in 
regard to promotions. The prospective job- 
holder must be assured that he will be 
given a chance to grow and to add to his 
responsibility, with a resulting increase in 
earning capacity. The very best way you 
can assure an employee of an opportunity 
to increase earnings is through a_ policy 
that provides for promotion from within 
the organization. The organization as well 
as the employee benefits. Morale is high, 
employees are interested in the business and 
its problems, and production on each job is 
greater. 

So much for the principles of the organi- 
zation which give us a personnel standard. 

We can now consider the application of 
these principles in our personnel work. 
They are applied through the functions of 


selection, placement, training, and a follow- 


up on job performance. 

Selection is the responsibility of our Em- 
ployment Manager. He has on his desk a 
list of the jobs that have to be filled on a 
particular day. He knows the duties and 
the requirements of these jobs. He has a 


knowledge of labor sources. In accordance 
with the promotional policy, he draws irom 
within the organization at every opportu- 
nity. Failing to find the right person there, 
he uses outside sources. He _ interviews 
applicants determining which can best per- 
form the duties, which can meet the re- 
quirements of the job. In this way our 
investment is protected, our standard main- 
tained through the function of selection. 

A factor to be considered in maintaining 
a personnel standard is the interest, or the 
ambition of the jobholder. If you are going 
to safeguard the money that you put into 
an employee, this cannot be forgotten. 
During the interview with the applicant it 
is this factor that links the function of se- 
lection to that of placement, the next point 
of our consideration. 

It has been the experience of those who 
work with people that if an individual is 
not interested in the job, they have either 
to inculcate in him an enthusiasm for that 
job, or else they have to determine his in- 
terests and place him on a job in which 
he can be interested, in order that they 
may more profitably invest money in him. 
It is because of this that placement has be- 
come an important function in department 
stores. 


Job objectives 


Our personnel standard contends with 
two factors in placement. We have as our 
goal a maximum of production on each job 
as well as the greatest personal satisfaction 
to the jobholder. Through two executives, 
known as the Senior and Junior Placement 
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Managers, we try to achieve this objective. 
Nearly every salesperson is successivelv 
placed on trial in several selling depart- 
ments. The production in each is compared 
and the interest and personal satisfaction 
of the individual is considered before we 
decide upon a permanent placement. 

Now, after we have selected and placed 
the employee, the next step to be taken in 
maintaining a personnel standard is one 
of training—a proper initiation or introduc- 
tion to the job. It is a policy of our or- 
ganization that everyone shall be given a 
job explanation. Whether it be a new 
vice-president or a new messenger, it is 
the store policy that he be told in advance 
and in detail what is expected of him on his 
job. This is done either through the Train- 
ing Department or through the executive 
who supervises the job performance. 


A reasonable question may be asked at 
this point—What does Lord & Taylor gain 
from the application of a policy that re- 
quires this kind of job explanation for 
every jobholder ? 


A high standard is set 


Before answering that question let me 
describe to you what you and I would con- 
sider an ideal personnel situation in any 
department store, in any factory, or in any 
other form of industrial organization made 
up of many individuals. 

I suppose we should want to see “people 
who are physically and mentally fit, each 
working on a job which is suited to his 
individual aptitudes; which interests him 
and challenges his abilities; which he can 
see fits in with, but not over-lapping the 
job next to him, and which makes its. in- 
dividual contribution toward the attainment 
of a common goal. We should want to see 
each one holding some respect for his 
fellow-workers and believing it possible to 
gain a degree of respect for himself.” 

This ideal may be remote from the minds 
of most employers even in this day, but at 
least one busy industry recognizes it as 
essential to profitable operation. The base- 
ball industry knows that it must actually 
and practically cultivate each element of 
our ideal situation. In baseball this _ is 
called team-play, or team-work. It is sig- 
nificant that the two words are used inter- 
changeably. 

But how does this ideal concern the job 
explanation given at Lord & Taylor? Our 
management, too, appreciates the value of 
telling each employee in what way his job 
fits into the whole, in what way his in- 
dividual efforts can affect the result at- 
tained by the entire group of two thousand 
people. 

Because some of this job explanation is 
given by the executive supervising the job 
performance, and some by the Training 
Staff, this staff, in the organization plan, 
reports to our highest group in manage- 
ment, four men, who are known as the 
Executive Committee. The Executive 
Committee determines what type of train- 
ing shall be centralized and what type de- 
centralized. Training might be called, then, 
a tool of management. 

The standard of job performance, set at 
the time of job explanation, is maintained 
through constant supervision and continual 
training on the job. Merchandise and sales- 
manship classes for salespeople serve to 
feed them with information that will in- 
crease their production. Policy classes and 
department meetings serve to weld them as 
individuals into closely knit groups in 
which there is team-work and a common 
goal. 

And so, the training staff shares in the 


responsibility for maintaining our personnel 
standard, and guarding our investment in 
human effort. 

The final step in the protection of this 
investment is one of reviewing periodically 
the employee’s job performance. We must 
follow-up or check-up on the individual as 
he holds down his job if we are to raise 
or even maintain the standard set at the 
time of his job training. For that purpose 
we have a routine by which job results 
are evaluated at regular intervals. This 
rating routine involves every single person 
on the payroll. 

Mr. Reyburn, the President and General 
Manager, rates the other three members of 
the Executive Committee. He measures 
them on a yardstick of the following ex- 
ecutive qualities: Health, Integrity, Loy- 
alty, Courage, Industry, Initiative, Inquiry, 
Judgment, Teaching, and Execution. These 
three men rate the executives reporting to 
them on the same scale, and so on down 
through the organization to the Junior 
Executives who rate all of the non-execu- 
tives under their supervision. 

The ten qualities in which the non-ex- 
ecutives are rated are somewhat different 
from the qualities looked for in an execu- 
tive. They are: Health, Appearance, Man- 
ner, Initiative. Industry, Accuracy, Loyalty, 
Cooperation, Responsibility, and Knowl- 
edge. In this way every single employee 
is measured periodically according to the 
standard set for his or her job. 

Another form of this periodic check-up 
is the Personnel Review, in which all of 
the records that have been accumulated 
over a period of six or twelve months are 
reviewed. This occurs every six months 
for non-executives (such as_ salespeople, 
bookkeepers and packers) and once each 


year for executive employees (such as 
Buyers, Section Managers, and Depart- 
ment Managers). 

The non-executive personnel review is 
conducted by the Employment Manager. 
He calls into conference the department 
executives under whom the employee 
works, the Welfare Manager, and the 
Training Representative because it is they 
who either are responsible for supervising 
the job performance, or have an opinion 
to give about the individual. As a result 
of these semi-annual conferences, transfers 
or replacements are made on jobs, promo- 
tional lists are drawn up, and salary ad- 
justments are recommended. 

The review of executive job performance 
is made in January of each year because 
it is at that time that results of store op- 
eration for the twelve month period are 
summarized. Each executive’s contribution 
to the results of operation is weighed on 
all measurable factors, and executive sal- 
aries are adjusted accordingly. 

Thus, with the periodic review of job 
performances, the investment in personne] 
is controlled and protected. 

I have presumed, this afternoon, that you 
as today’s teachers of tomorrow’s business 
men and business women would be inter- 
ested in the way in which one business 
organization gives direction to and evalu- 
ates human effort. Each of you is in a 
most important position, for you have the 
responsibility of guiding and leading the 
merchants and business managers of the 
next generation. I hope that I have given 
you some indication of the influence that 
will be brought to bear upon those of your 
students who leave the environment of the 
classroom to come into the department 
store. 


Convention News 


EW YORK UNIVERSITY'S 

business education — research 
conference merges this year with the 
newly organized Metropolitan Busi- 
ness Education Conference, a meet- 
ing which calls together delegates of 
business organizations and delegates 
of school organizations. Its purpose 
is the exchange of experience and 
ideas on the prevailing business-prac- 
tice problems which should command 
school attention in office practice 
courses. The conference will be held 
on March 27 and 28 at New York 
University’s School of Education. 

The conference is sponsored by the 
Office Executives Club of New York, 
the Commercial Education Associa- 
tion of New York City and Vicinity, 
and the Commercial Teachers Club of 
New York University. 

The first day’s session will be open 
to a small group of invited business 
and school delegates. The work ac- 
complished by this group will be re- 
ported at the Saturday morning ses- 
sion, a public meeting open to all who 
are interested in problems of busi- 
ness education. 


66 HY Detroit has the Best 

and Finest Commercial 
Teachers” was proved by C. M. 
Yoder, president of Whitewater State 


Teachers College, in an after-dinner 
speech before 600 Detroit commercial 
teachers who arranged a special re- 
ception to business educators from 
out of town during the convention. 
The dinner had been preceded by an 
address by Dr. Paul S. Lomax, pro- 
fessor of . commercial education, 
New York University, given at the 
Northwestern High School. J. L. 
Holtsclaw, director of commercial 
education in Detroit presided at this 
event. 

Dr. Lomax: “Business education 
at its best is a sound general educa- 
tion wound round a thorough knowl- 
edge of some specific skill or busi- 
ness subject. You can’t offer the 
business man of today a mere ma- 
chine as a substitute for the founda- 
tional business qualities of knowledge, 
reliability, industry and initiative.” 


é ALITY Through 

Guidance” is the conference 
keynote when the Eleventh Annual 
Ohio State Educational Conference 
gets under way at the Ohio State 
University in Columbus, Ohio, April 
9-11. Some 30 odd sections will 
meet to consider guidance from as 
many angles. <A section for guid- 


ance counselors has been added this 
year. 
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Personal Message to 
Teachers of 
Junior Business Training 


ii the preparation of the Revised 


Elementary Training 


for Business 
By Wilkes-York-Terrill 


the most judicious attention was given not only 
to the problem of what to include in the 
course, but also to the more important problem 
of what to leave out. The result of such 
careful discrimination is a content that is 
well proportioned, a tone that is even, and an 
emphasis that is correctly placed. 


There are almost no limits to what might 
have been included between the covers of such 
a text. Considerably more of economics, civics, 
commercial geography, business law, or of other 
of the so-called social science subjects might 
have been added. But, the inevitable result of 
such procedure would have been a formidable 
and unwieldy book and a content too general, 
too abstract, and too complicated for the mind 
of the ninth year pupil to grasp and assimi- 
late. 


The plan underlying the Wilkes-York-Terrill 
text is to bring together in a simple, concrete 
manner a carefully selected series of business 
situations involving continual pupil participation 
in the work; and through these situations, (1) 
to teach certain elementary business principles, 
customs and procedures, (2) to make possible 
exploration, (3) to convey the spirit of business, 
and (4) to develop a proper attitude towards 


work and towards life itself. In such a plan, | 


job-training is not the primary objective. 
The job is simply utilized as a vehicle for 
attaining much broader and much more 
vital objectives. 

This discriminating choice of content and 
skilful maintenance of a true perspective and 
balance are some of the reasons why teachers 
are finding such satisfaction in the use of 


Elementary Training 
for Business 
By Wilkes-York-Terrill 


Text, Budget of Forms, and 
Teacher’s Manual 


Examination Copy on Request 


The Ronald Press Company 
15 East 26th Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Joint Association Idea 


(Continued from page 37) 


If, as you say, a nation-wide or- 
ganization is formed, it can truly rep- 
resent business education in any in- 
ternational conference. Especially 
in view of the 1932 Congress to be 
held in London, it would seem that 
a representative national council 
should be organized. 


READ with interest your editorial 
on an American Chapter of the 
International Society for Commercial 
Education. It was my privilege and 
pleasure to attend the National Com- 
merciai Teachers Federation in Des 
Moines and to hear the idea or plan 
to which you refer presented by Mr. 
Moser. His appeal, however, was 
more for a general council of the 
different commercial teachers asso- 
ciations than the broader plan stated 
in your editorial. Your idea would 
bring into cooperative action the two 
great forces—business and business 
education within the United States, 
with the ultimate aim of world re- 
lationship. 
It is indeed a laudable aim for it 
would establish: first, a central co- 


operative body that would react fa- 
vorably on business and business edu- 
cation; second, an authoritative body 
that would be recognized in the 
United States and foreign countries; 
third, a body that would result in a 
unified spirit of action in the develop- 
ment of business educational prob- 
lems in the United States and other 
countries; fourth, an institution for 
the promotion of a better understand- 
ing and spirit in international rela- 
tions, 

The existing institutions could, 
doubtless, be used in its organization, 
There has been established in  pro- 
gram and feeling a close relationship 
between the leaders of business and 
business educators. Some of the 
commercial teachers associations have 
now a restricted business member- 
ship. The Business Management As- 
sociation and other business associa- 
tions would, doubtless, welcome a 
general council body. It necessarily 
need not in any sense destroy the 
identity or effectiveness of any ex- 
isting teachers or business organiza- 
tion. 


What Others Want to Know 


(Continued from page 15) 


the republishing of this report. Many 
new readers subscribed. 
Another letter on the same subject 


follows. 
* % * 


Excellent! 


Gentlemen : 

I read with great interest, the article 
“Strange Bedfellows.” Whenever I go to 
a convention and see my “strange bedfel- 
lows” I wonder that the private school has 
ever succeeded . . . Your magazine is ex- 
cellent and I enjoy reading it. 

Mrs. CAROLINE STEPHENS, 
Washington, D. C. 


In this issue another interesting 
report on the conduct of private busi- 
ness schools will be found 


(see 
page 27). 
* * 


Revised Curriculum 


Gentlemen : 

I am glad to give you a brief summary 
of the curriculum revisions which we have 
undertaken so far. As happens in any pro- 
gressive department of a University there 
is a certain turnover in courses. Some 
which were once timely are now no longer 
needed or not needed as much as others, 
hence substitutions are made. Courses are 
strengthened by the elimination of old 
material and the addition of new, and thin 
courses are replaced by better ones. 

Some of the publicity we haye had is 
unfortunate because it has been misunder- 


stood. With one exception, no important 
field of our work has been dropped—we 
are only trying to strengthen our work. 

The one exception is the work in stenog- 
raphy. We are dropping these courses and 
leaving them to the high schools and _ pri- 
vate schools where we believe they more 
properly belong. 

Twenty-nine other courses which appear 
in our current catalogue will not appear 
in the next one which will be published 
this month and nineteen new or reorganized 
courses will be added to our curricula. All 
of the other courses remain for 1931-32 as 
in the present bulletin except for sundry 
changes in content or minor changes in 
title in some cases. However the work of 
revision will proceed so that there will be 
further changes in the following year. 

We feel that in the net results of our 
eliminations, combinations, substitu- 
tions the same fields are covered as ade- 
quately as before and in some cases much 
more adequately, at the same time we have 
economized the student’s and the instruc- 
tor’s energies to the advantage of both. 

The fields in which we shall continue to 
offer work are as before: Economics, Ac- 
counting, Commercial Banking, Investment 
Banking, Commercial Teaching, Real 
Estate, Labor, Management, Marketing, 
Public Utilities, Foreign Trade and Trans- 
portation. 

It is true that some other courses in 
these fields will be elimiuated but new and 
better courses will be substituted for them. 
For example, a reorganization of the work 
will make it possible to substitute a half 

(Continued on page 44) 
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PROBLEMS IN RETAIL DISTRI- 
BUTION, by Malcolm P. McNair 
and Charles I. Gragg: New York, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company. $5.00. 


Teachers of business subjects in the col- 
leges and universities of this country owe 
much to the Graduate School of Business 
Administration of Harvard University for 
their contribution of case or problem books 
in several different fields. The debt of 
marketing teachers to Harvard is increased 
by the publication of the above specified 
volume which is the first of two books 
containing problems in the general field of 
retail merchandising. The two books are 
successors to or supplementary to the 
earlier collection published by Professors 
David and McNair in 1926 which in turn 
was designed to take the place of the 
earlier collection of cases publised by Pro- 
fessor David in 1922. 

The present volume is devoted largely 
to cases which bear on types of retail in- 
stitutions and the external problems of 
operating a retail institution. The com- 
panion volume, which will be issued 
shortly by the same publishers under the 
title of “Retail Store Management,” will 
deal mostly with problems illustrating 
policies and methods of internal manage- 
ment. 


The first volume, therefore, considers 
such topics as types of retail institutions, 
store location and layout, sales policies, 
service policies, merchandising, pricing and 
the various problems connected with pur- 
chasing merchandise. A final section deals 
with “the dynamic aspects of retailing and 
presents some of the current problems 
growing out of the structural evolution of 
retail enterprise.” 

Teachers and students familiar with the 
earlier “Harvard case books” will note a 
still further development of the marked 
change in style of cases which has char- 
acterized recent volumes in the series. 
Earlier problems, i. e. those contained in 
volumes published around 1920, contained 
little but the bare facts of a certain situa- 
tion. It was soon discovered when these 
problems were tested in the classroom, 
that it was necessary to give students a 
great many of the facts which constitute 
what might be called the “setting of the 
problem.” The cases in this volume con- 
tain many facts additional to, or explana- 
tory of the problems or questions raised 
for solution. There is little question that 
the problems are of increasing value be- 
cause of this change in the technique of 
presentation. 


Experienced teachers of courses in re- 
tailing in institutions of collegiate grade 
will find this book to be of very real value 
when it is properly used. It should prove 
to be useful in supplementing the work of 
a course in retailing based on one of the 
standard texts in the field. It is not felt 
that undergraduate students can do very 
much with these problems should an at- 
tempt be made to use the book without 
adequate direction by a competent teacher 
who can introduce the students to the 


| 
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proper type of text and collateral material 
which will give the students the back- 
ground of knowledge which is necessary 
for proper handling of problems of this 
type. Teachers in secondary institutions 
may find the book to be of value as a 
source of material for — certain 
phases of commercial 

HH. AYNARD 


* * * 


ELEMENTS OF ACCOUNTING, by 
R. Emmett Taylor and Richmond N. 
Owens: New York, The Macmillan 
Company, 512 pp. 

This is an elementary accounting text 
which should meet with much success and 
approval by teachers. It is designed for 
use with students who have had no prior 
work in bookkeeping or accounting. Part 
I, consisting of two short chapters, indi- 
cates the nature of accounting as a source 
of information. The first chapter presents, 
in the words of the authors, “a bird's-eye 
view of the accounting records.” This 
chapter deals with the uses to which ac- 
counting may be put, the reports prepared 
for these purposes and the need for records 
on which to base these reports. Chapter 
II is devoted to a statement of the needs 
for accounting in business. 

Following the balance sheet method of 
approach Part II takes up the form and 
purpose of the balance sheet and the state- 
ment of income and expense. The problem 
of valuation is considered briefly here, the 
principal assets and liabilities being dis- 
cussed. Only those rules and forms most 
commonly accepted are given. 

All teachers of elementary accounting 
appreciate the difficulty students experience 
in fixing in mind one procedure where 
many are suggested and the arguments for 
and against each stated. Such controversial 
matters properly belong in advanced 
courses. One notes with relief the effort 
throughout this book to eliminate all but 
the one most acceptable procedure. The 
authors have obviously laid themselves 
open to criticism upon their choice on many 
matters. Such would naturally be the case 


Other Books Received 


Guidance At Work, by Milo H. Stuart, 
and DeWitt S. Morgan: New York. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company. Inc. 
104 pp. $1.60. 

Elements of Business Training (Revised 
Edition), by Brewer, Hurlburt, and 
Caseman: Boston, Ginn and Company. 
430 pp. $1.68. 

Organization Engineering, by Henry 
Dennison: New York, McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc. 195 pp. 

The Retail Executive, by Thorndike De- 
land: New York, Harper & Brothers. 
202 pp. 

Bookkeeping and Business Knowledge, 
by Jackson, Sanders and Sproull: 

394 pp. 


Boston, Ginn and Company. 
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wherever both sides can not be presented 
and the reasons for atiy given choice out- 
lined. 

Then chapters of the book are put in Part 
III and cover the method of collecting and 
recording information to be used in the 
balance sheet and statement of income and 
expense, This is presented in effective 
fashion starting with the effect of business 
transactions upon the items appearing in 
the statements and the means of showing 
this through accounts. Stress is placed 


(Continued on page 48) 
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THE ETHICAL PROBLEMS OF 
MODERN ADVERTISING, Wil- 
liam A. Vawter Foundation Lectures, 
1930, Northwestern University School 
of Commerce: New York, The Ronald 
Press Company. 131 pp. $2.00. 

This book is a collection of six lectures 
delivered in 1930 on The William A. 
Vawter Foundation on Business Ethics, 
Northwestern University School of Com- 
merce. Among them’ are “The Ethics of 
Agency Practice,” by Ernest Elmo Cal- 
kins, president, Calkins & Holden, adver- 
tising agency; and “The Ethics of Adver- 
tising as Viewed by The Consumer,” by 
Stuart Chase, accountant and economist, 
president, The Labor Bureau, Inc. 

These almost contrasting viewpoints 
serve merely to open the subject, which 
promises to have as many aspects as a 
philosophy of life L. D. H. Weld, director 
of research, McCann-Erickson, treats of 
honesty in fact finding; Edward L. Greene, 
general manager, National Better Business 
Bureaus, surveys organized deterrents to 
malpractice: Van derveer Custis, associate 
protessor of economics, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, writes one of many possible intro- 
ductions; Ralph Starr Butler, vice- presi- 
dent, General Foods Corporation, discusses 
“What the Advertiser Owes the Public.” 

All contributors reveal that advertising 
ethics, while subject to specific problems, 
are fundamentally inseparable from  busi- 
ness ethics. Discussing this relation, Mr. 
Butler has caused comment with the fol- 
lowing statement: 

“Although the nature of advertising is 
such that men are often tempted to say in 
print what they would not say in face-to- 
face selling, we must remember that fun- 
damentally the ethics of advertising are 
the ethics of the business era in which it 
is used. . .. The power of advertising is so 
great, either for good or ill, that it should 
perhaps be held to a higher standard of 
honesty than other phases of business prac- 
tice that are less far-reaching in their in- 
fluence. But the advertising river cannot 
rise higher than its source, and the source 
of ethical advertising is the commercial 
morality of the business community.” 

Thus this stimulating book gives per- 
manent form to the “last word” on cur-. 
rent ethical problems as expressed by out- 
standing arbiters. 

BERNARD M. LICHTENBERG. 
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== Teachers Agencies =:= What Others 


MIDWEST TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


Kansas City, South Bend, 
Mo. Ind. 
Spokane, Wash. Boston, Mass. 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Placing the right teacher in the 


right position. WRITE US 


Teachers 


Get a choice position through 
us—any part of the country. 
Openings in business schools, 
high schools, colleges—now 
or for September. Half of 
the state universities have 
selected our candidates. 
Highest type of service. Em- 
ployers, report your vacan- 
cies. Write us now. 


QPECIALISTS’ 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
SHUBERT-RIALTO BLDG. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Positions—Teachers 


Need a man around 26, col- 
lege graduate, C. P. A. certifi- 
cate, for a nice position—fine 
location, etc. 


teachers. 
Write for our free literature. 


COLE-COWAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


MARION, IND. 


Other vacancies for the right | 


COMMERCIAL 
TEACHERS NEEDED 


For Public Schools and Colleges 
Throughout the Entire West 


Unexcelled Service 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN TEACHERS AGENCY 
Wm. Ruffer, Ph.D., Manager 
410 U. S. Natl. Bank Bldg. 
DENVER, COLO. 
LARGEST IN THE WEST 


CLARK-BREWER 
TEACHERS AGENCY 


New York City 


We have an extensive and select 
patronage from the best schools 
—public, private and Normal 
—Colleges and Universities. 


Flatiron Building 


DistINGUISHED 
PERSONNEL SERVICE 


OnE REGISTRATION FOR 
ALL FIVE OFFICES 


CHICAGO SPOKANE 
KANSAS CITY 


NEW YORK 
MINNEAPOLIS 


BIG DEMAND FOR HIGH- 
CLASS COMMERCIAL 
INSTRUCTORS! 


High schools, colleges and normal 
schools are calling on us for first- 
class commercial teachers. The de- 
mand for college graduates is par- 
ticularly good. We have some fine 
openings on file now. Write for a 
registration blank. Our service is 
backed by an experience of thirty 
years in this work. 


CONTINENTAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Bowling Green, Kentucky 


Teachers 
Professional 
Placement 
Service 


ALL THROUGH 


THE YEAR 
Consult 


The Ohio Teachers Bureau 
A. I. U. Citade-—Columbus, Ohio 


Teachers Agencies! 


Advertise your ser- 
vice here. Tell 
teachers what you 
have to offer in the 
Journal of Busi- 
ness Education— 
the magazine that 
progressive teach- 
ers read. 


For Further Information 
Write to 


The 
Journal of Business 


Education 
| 1170 Broadway New York | 


Want To Know 


(Continued from page 42) 


dozen good strong courses in a given field 
for a dozen or more thinner courses which 
were formerly offered. In some cases, as 
in Insurance, we shall actually be able to 
add to our offerings. For commercial 
teachers shorthand and typewriting will be 
required as before, except that the students 
must secure this work outside the Uni- 
versity. 

We feel that no amount of training in 
the technique of business can entirely take 
the place of practical experience. Some 
short cuts may be taken, but for the must 
part training in the details of business tech- 
nique is left where it belongs—in practical 
experience on the job. We are aware tat 
graduates of the College of Business Ad- 
ministration do not immediately become 
executives, but their college training usu- 
ally gives them an entrance into business 
through the subordinate positions and their 
chief advantage lies in their greater y- 
tentialities. Since we are trying to elim/- 
nate the courses and parts of courses which 
deal with the details or superficial aspects 
of business, we are trying to formulate in 
educational philosophy which will give us 
a concrete measure by which we can test 
the work which we feel should be offered. 

Those courses in Economic Theory 
which give an understanding of what bu::- 
ness is, and its place in economic affairs, 
should obviously be retained; that is to 
say, those courses dealing with the financi: a] 
organization of society, the position of the 
worker, market functions market 
structures, and the risk aspects of modern 
society, as well as those dealing with probh- 
lems of adjustment to social environment. 

As background courses we retain in our 
curricula that work which conveys a 
knowledge of the human and _ material 
forces with which business deals. We also 
realize that our college must give training 
in the use of the tools and technical equip- 
ment with which business is administered 
and controlled. This of course includes 
the communicating as well as the measur- 
ing aids—mathematics, statistics, and ac- 
counting. Our advanced courses will deal 
with the manager's administration of pro- 
duction, finance, labor, market, risk, etc. 
Lastly we find a place for the problem 
courses in which an application of the gen- 
eral principles can be made in analysing 
concrete business situations. 

Coon, DEAN, 
College of Business Administration, 
of 


A On 
Mailing Activities 


(Continued from page 18) 


veloped in Philadelphia, is a very in- 
tensely interesting subject for the 
boys and girls in our schools. The 
pupils at the end of each lesson know 
the subject-matter. The methods of 
presentation, with their concomitant 
aims, and the pupil activities remove 
all elements of guessing on the part 
of the pupils or teachers. The 
courses of study have been so ar- 
ranged, in logical sequence, that each 
(Continued on page 48) 
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School Equipment Literature 


TEXT AND REFERENCE 
BOOKS 

Good Business Books En- 
able Us To Start Where 
Others Left Off. A _ book- 
let describing a score or 


‘more business books pub- 


lished by the B. C. Forbes 


Each month there will be briefly reviewed on this 
page a number of new brochures, pamphlets and 
catalogues issued by manufacturers of business and 
school equipment. Address concerns direct for this 
literature, or simply check the list below, write your 
name on the lower margin and mail this sheet to 
The Journal of Business Education’s Reader Re- 
search Service, 1170 Broadway, New York City, 
and we will have these booklets sent to you. Where 
payment is mentioned, please enclose your remit- 


plete and comprehensive re- 
port of the activities of the 
General Education Board 
during the year ending June 
30, 1930, showing the con- 
tributions this body has 
made to colleges and uni- 
versities, public schools, and 
in specialized fields of edu- 


. The New Education Through Radio. 


Publishing Co. Address the 
publishers at 120 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 


tance in stamps. 


Publications of the National Education Association. A 
pamphlet listing the Association’s publications for refer- 
ence and teaching material. National Education Associa- 
tion, 1201 16th Street, N. W. Washington, D. C. 


The American 
issued 


Publications Prior To February, 1931. 
Management Association's catalogue of material 
since 1925. Includes: Financial Management Series, Office 
Management Series, Personnel Series, Production Series, 
Shop Methods Series, Marketing Series, Consumer Market- 
ing Series, Industrial Marketing Series, Convention <Ad- 
dresses, Committee Reports, General Management Series, 
and Institute of Management Series. American Manage- 
ment Association, 20 Vesey St., New York, N. Y. 


The University of Chicago Studies in Economics. A leaf- 
let describing the most recent books edited by the Depart- 
ment of Economics of the University of Chicago. The 
University of Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis Ave., Chicago, II. 


Readings, Plays and Entertainments. The 1931 catalogue 
of the Wetmore Declamation Bureau listing several hun- 
dred pieces of material to be used in dramatics, entertain- 
ment readings, and musical programs. Wetmore Declama- 
tion Bureau, 1304 South Newton Avenue, Sioux City, Iowa. 


A booklet describ- 
ing the instruments, facilities, and scope of radio broad- 
casting by means of RCA Victor equipment. Educational 
Division, RCA Victor Company, Inc., Camden, N. J. 


The Purpose, Place and Possibilities of Junior Training 
For Modern Business. An 8-page booklet describing the 
publisher's text on the subject. The John C. Winston 
Company, Winston Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


AUTOMATIC TYPEWRITERS 

Automatic Speed at 1/7 the Cost. Beautifully illustrated 
booklet describing how the personal equation enters into 
automatic typewriting in letters which usually bear the 
mark of a form or process written message. This book 
illustrates the uses of the pneumatically operated type- 
writer, from the standpoint of speed and appearance of 
work done. American Automatic Typewriter Co., 233 
West Schiller St., Chicago, Ill. 


REPORTS 

Outline of Business Administration. A small booklet ex- 
plaining how the major business administration matters of 
the Fordson School System, Dearborn, Mich., are handled. 
A chart illustrates the relationship between various de- 
partments in this school system. Fordson Board of Edu- 
cation, Dearborn, Mich. 


A com- 


Annual Report of the General Education Board. 


cation. General Education 
Board, 61 Broadway, New 
York City. 


Business and Employment Conditions. This two-page 
Mimeographed bulletin contains the material broadcast by 
radio every week by H. E. Bartow, secretary of the Peirce 
School of Business Administration. It reports business 
activity and economic data found in the territory imme- 
diately included in Philadelphia and vicinity. H. E. Bar- 
tow, Peirce School of Business Administration, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


CALCULATING MACHINES 

Calculating Machine Business Arithmetic. Ten pages of 
reasons for teaching business arithmetic with the aid of the 
calculating machine, with an outline of methods and lessons 
for 20 weeks of instruction. In bound form for classroom 
use. Burroughs Adding Machine Company, Second Blvd. 
and Burroughs Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


SCHOOL PERIODICALS 

Too-Hoo—To-Who. Mimeographed brochure, illustrated, 
part in color, and edited and published by the students of 
Howell's School of Business. Howell’s School of Business, 
Muskegon, Mich. 


Merchandising for Executives. Pamphlet issued by the 
Santa Cruz High School, explaining a series of lectures 
given by the Santa Cruz Business Men's Association and 
the Board of Education. Santa Cruz High School, W. E. 
Elmer, principal, Santa Cruz, Calif. 


Courses In Statistics and Allied Subjects. The outline of 
several courses in Statistics and similar subject material is 
outlined in this six-page booklet. University Extension, 
Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 


Baltimore Business College. Finely prepared catalogue of 
the Baltimore Business College, with picture illustrations of 
the school and its faculty. Adequately describes the 
school’s curricula. Baltimore Business College, Baltimore 
and Light Streets, Baltimore, Md. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Brewer’s Annual National Educational Directory. <A na- 
tional list of state superintendents of public instruction, 
state normal school presidents, state teachers college presi- 
dents, college and university presidents, heads of private 
schools, and superintendents of public schools. Clark- 
Brewer Teachers Agency, 64 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago, 


Hints on School Newspapers. A booklet published by 
Ditto, Incorporated, and edited by the principal of a high . 
school who explains the methods of production of a school 
newspaper. Ditto, Incorporated, Harrison at Oakley Blvd., 
Chicago, IIl. 
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George L. Hossfield will demonstrate 
championship typewriting at the E. C 
. A. convention in Boston. 


School President 
Entertains Graduates 

WasuHincton, D. C.—Twenty-five grad- 
uates of the West Virginia Business Col- 
leges who are now employed by the Sani- 
tary Grocery Co. here were entertained 
at a dinner by C. G. Shafer, vice-president 
of the Fairmont school. T. B. Crain, 
president of the school at Clarksburg, W. 
Va. E. F. Morgan, former governor of 
West Virginia, R. Whitmer, personnel 
manager of the Sanitary Grocery Co., and 
Inspector A. L. Headley, of the Washing- 
ton Police Department, were speakers at 
the dinner. 

Announcement was made at the dinner 
that 100 young men and women graduates 
of the colleges are to be given positions in 
the Washington Sanitary Grocery Stores 
each year. They will begin as salesmen 
and have an opportunity to work up to 
the positions of assistant store managers 
and managers. The dinner will be an an- 
nual event hereafter. 

Spencerian Business College Moves 

Wisc.—The building for- 
merly occupied by the Milwaukee Gas 
Light Co., is being remodeled to accommo- 
date the Spencerian Business College 
whose increased enrolment and enlarged 
curriculum needs a building to meet the 
requirements of 300 students. The new 
school will have approximately double the 
area in floor space of the old school. It 
will be known as the Spencerfan Business 
College Building. 

Shorthand History Retold 

Gary, Inp.—Members of the shorthand 
class at the Froebel school presented a 
program on shorthand before an audience 
of students and non-students recently. The 
audience was told that Tiro, the freedman 
of the Roman orator and statesman Cicero, 
made use of this art in reporting, and that 
his system included many of the principles 
of present forms of shorthand. It was 
said, in presenting this history, that parts 
of the New Testament were recorded in 
shorthand, and that the first system of 
comparatively modern times was instituted 
in 1588 by an Englishman who dedicated it 
to Queen Elizabeth. 

Students related that Thomas Lloyd 
started the first American system in 1819, 


News — Ideas 


and that the Gregg system was introduced 
in 1888 by John R. Gregg when he was 
but 21 years of age. They also ‘mentioned 
the prominent characters who have used 
shorthand in their writings—Charles Dick- 
ens, Irvin Cobb, Woodrow Wilson, Ann 
Harding, and Kenesaw Mountain Landis. 
& 
Commercial Course Added 
Oreco, N. Y.—The board of education 
of the Otego central school have added a 
complete business course to the curricula. 
Otego is the only rural school in the 
county to have a commercial course. 
* * * 


In State Teachers College 
New Business Courses 

ALBAny, N. Y.—Expansion of the com- 
merce department of the New York State 
College for teachers will include the addi- 
tion of two new courses as well as the 
requirements of two summers’ work in 
a business office to satisfy graduation re- 
quirements, Professor George M. York, 
department head, said recently. 

One of the new courses will deal with 
modern business practices and principles 
and will be taught by Chester J. Terrill, 
assistant professor of commerce. The other 
will be a course in speed shorthand and 
will be taught by Harrison M. Terwilliger, 
assistant professor of commerce. The 
course in business practice will be for two 
semesters and will be required for the de- 
gree of bachelor of science in commerce, 
Professor York said. 

Shorthand at North Pole 

New York, N. Y.—Nils Strindberg, a 
companion of Dr. Andree, who in 1897 at- 
tempted to fiy to the North Pole in a bal- 
loon, left among the remains of the ex- 
pedition found recently a lengthy report 
of the expedition’s wanderings written in 
Gabelsberger shorthand. The shorthand 
notes are so well preserved that they fur- 
nish many of the details of the trip not 
known _ heretofore. 

Los ANGELES, CALIF.— 
Into a_ building especially 
constructed as to be adapt- 
able to business school pur- 
poses, the Sawyer School of 
Business has moved. In 
making the change in loca- 
tion the school has installed 
new fixtures school 
equipment, including a num- 
ber of business machines for 
purposes of instruction. The 
school is* now located at 
Eighth and Flower Streets. 

Los ANGELES, CALIF.— 
Believing in an intensive and 
condensed curriculum, The 
Pacific Commercial College 
is to feature a special four 
months’ course in Gregg 
shorthand and_ typewriting. 
This school recently moved 
into new and larger quarters 
at Union and Ninth Streets. 

Four Months’ Course 
In Gregg Shorthand 

Los ANGELEs, CALIF.—Be- 
lieving in an intensive and 
condensed curriculum, The 
Pacific Commercial College 
is to feature a special four 
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months’ course in Gregg shortened and 
typewriting. This school recently moved 
into new and larger quarters at Union and 
Ninth Streets. 


Economic Conditions 
And School Placement 

Los ANGELES, CALIF.—The Machine 
Accounting Institute and Figures Secre- 
tarial School reports that in spite of the 
economic conditions its placements during 
the past year were only 15 percent less 
than the average yearly placements since 
the establishment of the institution in 1919, 
The Institute has added Spanish and 
Speedwriting to the secretarial training 
with machine bookkeeping, Comptometry 
and calculating machines. A short course 
in business machines of from four to six 
weeks is provided for those students who 
cannot devote the time of four months to 
a secretarial course. 

* * * 


Defends Business Training 
Against Flexner Attacks 

New York, N. Y.—Dr. Frederick B. 
Robinson, president of City College, in a 
radio speech recently took issue with state- 
ments made by Dr. Abraham Flexner in 
his recent book on the value of a college 
education, when Dr. Flexner expressed the 
opinion that a case could be made out for 
medicine or law, but not for denominational 
religion, business, journalism or domestic 
science. 

Dr. Robinson believes the Flexner opin- 
ions wrong “in arbitrarily stating that law 
and medicine are appropriate fields for 
scientific studies by college faculties while 
business is not.” Problems of social or- 
ganization, taxation and the inter-relation 
of government and industry, Dr. Robinson 
pointed out, are to be considered, and he 
also stated that there is a tendency to call 
upon persons of university training to 
assist in solving them. 


Glenn C. Kingsbury is scheduled to perform miracles 
of speed and accuracy in typewriting at the E.C.T.A. 
convention in Boston. 
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“Bring Your Book In, Please” 

Jackson, On10—The schoo: maintainea 
by the Loyal Order of Moose at Moose- 
hart, Ill., injected itself into the news re- 
cently with a photograph of its commercial 
class in session and the headline, “Bring 
Your Book In, Please.” The story under 
the picture explained that students now in 
school learning typewriting and stenogra- 
phy would soon ‘be in business as_secre- 
taries. An interesting piece of publicity, 
this, reacting very much in favor of the 
school. 

Business Education Exhibition 


ExizaBetH, N. J.—Exhibitions of busi- 
ness training, bookkeeping, and art, as 
taught in the junior high schools of this 
city, was demonstrated before the Alex- 
ander Hamilton Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion meeting recently by means of a playlet, 
talks by the students, and a typewriting 
test. J. Francis Gallagher, assistant di- 
rector of business education in the city 
schools, was in charge of the first part of 
the program, and adaressed the audience on 
the growth of commercial work in schools. 

Following Mr. Gallagher’s talk the busi- 
ness education demonstration pre- 
sented, under the direction of Spencer 
Ames and Miss Yolanda De Cesare, of the 
faculty. Eva Gordon led a group of girls 
in rhythm typing, accompanied by phono- 
graph records. A speed test of five minutes 
was held, and the playlet, “First Lessons 
In Business” staged under the direction of 
Maxine Block, secretary of the association. 

An exhibition of bookkeeping work was 
arranged in the halls of the school under 
the direction of Aiger A. Davis. 

‘ * 


Municipal Accounting 


Los ANGELEs, CALIF.—A course in mu- 
nicipal accounting is now offered by the 
Accountants’ Educational Institute under 
the direction of J. A. Sende, head. 

The institute describes this course for 
city and county employes, and those who 
intend to take civil service examinations. 
Its aim is to enable candidates to pass with 
grades sufficiently high to assure them 
early appointment. The curriculum in- 
cludes all the regular accountancy subjects 
under the instruction of certified public 
accountants and senior members of their 
staffs. 

* * 


Minister Becomes Adviser 


Los ANGELES, CALIF.—Sanford Mac- 
Donald, Ph. D., D. D., preacher, lawyer 
and ex-college president, has taken the post 
of dean and educational adviser of McKay 
Business College here. 

* 


Pace Awards of Scholarships 


New York, N. Y.—The semi-annual 
awards of scholarships to graduates of 
local high schools made by Pace Institut 
225 Broadway, were announced recently. 
The scholarships are valued at $300 each 
and are good for one year’s tuition in the 
institute's day school of accountancy and 
business administration. 

The following are winners: Louis Gold- 
enburg, Bushwick High School; Leroy 
Holm, Richmond Hill High School; Aaron 
M. Mellon, Alexander Hamilton High 
School; Abraham Liss, Thomas Jefferson 
High School ; Miss Ruth Goodfriend, Mor- 


Suggestions 


ris High School; Miss Edna Harris, Theo- 


dore Roosevelt High School; Adolph 
Maksymowitz, High School of Commerce. 


Advanced Business Classes 
At Evening High School 


Los ANGELEs, CALIF.—The Metropolitan 
Evening High School, with the beginning 
of the spring term offers classes in busi- 
ness organization, taking up partnerships, 
corporations, combinations and discussion 
of complicated forms of modern business, 
all presented in a practical way. The class 
convenes on Monday and Wednesday nights 
from 7 to 8 o'clock, and is immediately 
followed by a laboratory of business prac- 
tice in which the actual mechanics of 
business are carried out, including organi- 
zation, procedure and dissolution. 

The classwork embraces partnership, 
organization, operation, liquidation, insol- 


* vent concerns, statement of affairs, realiza- 


tion on liquidation accounts and the installa- 


tion of installment sales, agencies and 
branches, consignments, presenting ad- 
vanced accounting problems with each 
subject. 

* 


Accountancy Shows New 
Trends In Objectives 


New York, N. Y.—One of the very de- 
cisive trends noted as a result of the study 
made by Pace Institute is that the propor- 
tion of young men studying accountancy 
with an idea of becoming public account- 
ants is becoming smaller each year, while 
the number and the proportion ‘of students 
who plan to become accounting officers of 
firms, corporations and other business or- 
ganizations is becoming larger each year. 

“The comptroller in business,” according 
to F. M. Schaeberle of the administrative 
staff of Pace Institute, “has come into his 
own only comparatively recently. Recog- 
nition of that official, the comptroller, as 
such, is a new development in modern busi- 
ness organization. He is an important per- 
sonage now in thousands of firms.” 

* * 


Student Loans 


Macon, Ga.—A Students’ Finance cor- 
poration which enables students to obtain 
business education with funds in the form 
of a loan repayable on a three-year basis 
has been organized by Eugene Anderson, 
president of the Georgia-Alabama Business 
College here, it is reported. The funds 
provided for the corporation will be 
hand* { by the First National Bank and 
Trust Company, serving as trustees. 

In announcing the establishment of the 
student loan fund, Mr. Anderson said fur- 
ther expansion of the local school is being 
planned for the future. 

* * 


Spelling Contest In 
Stenography Classes 


New York, N. Y.—The stenography and 
typewriting department of Abraham Lin- 
coln High School is conducting a spelling 
contest for the championship of the school. 
Winners of preliminary tests given in 
every stenography and typewriting class 
will compete in the finals. Pupils are dis- 
playing great interest and many are dig- 
ging up their old spelling books in prepa- 
ration for the event. M. E. Zinman is 
chairman of the stenography department in 
charge of the contest. 


PARE 
TIME 


TRAINING 


for the 
Alert Teacher 


and 
Business Man 


Recent changes in business 
demand for the teacher of 
business and the business ex- 
ecutive new training equip- 
ment—not only the methods 
and procedure and knowl- 
edge today, but 
those essential to meet fur- 
ther changes and develop- 
The new LaSalle 
training meets these new re- 
you to 


effective 


ments. 


quirements—equips 
deal with things as they are 
and are to be—not as they 
“used to be.” 

You should know about this 
new and authoritative home 
study 
for the teacher or executive 
who wants to earn more by 


training — available 


knowing more—who wants 
a future instead of a ques- 
tion mark—who wishes to 
compel larger success. 

Tell us the branch of spe- 
cialized training which ap- 
peals to you—whether ac- 
countancy, business manage- 
ment, traffic 
law, etc.—which business 
field you are interested in. | 
The complete information 

will come to you immediate- 

ly and without cost or obli- 
gation. 


LaSalle 


Extension University 


LaSalle Extension University Dept. 382 R 
Michigan Ave. at Forty-first St., Chicago 


management, 


Kindly send me full information about 
your mew training in 


(Here indicate the field of business in which you 
are interested) 


Address 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THE JouRNAL OF Business EpucaTion when writing to advertisers. 
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THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 


March, 1931 


NOW READY 
Modern Selling 


By Cuartes H, FERNALD 


Formerly Assistant Professor of 
| Business Organization and Oper- 
| ation, University of Illinois. 


ISCUSSES modern trends in the art | 
| and science of selling. The principles 
presented are drawn from actual ex- 


men successful in the field. 
the student of 


{ periences of 
| This book is written for 


; secondary school age and through its use 
he or she is given abundant opportunity 
! for logical thinking and personal effort. H 
189 pp., 52x8%”. $1.60 | 


Store Management 


By Norrts A. Brisco, 


Dean, School of Retailing, 
New York University. 
“HIS new work, just off press, treats 
modern retailing in simple terms, 
| comprehensible to the high-school and 
junior college student. Every phase of the 
subject is covered by this recognized 
authority and questions tollow each chapter. | 
| 
424 pp., $2.00 


Teachers are invited to send | 
for examination copies of these | 
books. Use school stationery. 


Prentice-Hall, inc 
_ 20 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y, 


Where Business and 


Business Education Meet 
College of Commerce 
Bowling Green Business University 
Bowling Green, Ky. 


ROP 
EU $3 7 


FIVE COUNTRIES 


Become acquainted with our amazing 
travel values. We specialize in economical 
Eurepean Tours for the intellectual elite. 
Cunard Supremacy! 14,000 satisfied guests. 


STUDENTS TRAVEL CLUB 
551 Fifth Ave.,N.¥. Write for Booklet 22 


THE JOURNAL OF 
BUSINESS EDUCATION 


is the only indep devoted 
entirely to business Education. No busi- 
ness educator can afford to miss a single 
issue. Send in your subscription to-day if 
you have not already done so. 


$2 for twelve issues 


A Lesson On 
Mailing Activities 


(Continued from page 44) 


day a new phase of the subject is pre- 
sented, and the teachers have the ul- 
timate goals and welfare of the busi- 
ness pupils always in mind. Noth- 
ing that the writer can state here 
will compensate for the invaluable 
“helps” which Junior Business Train- 
ing teachers in Philadelphia receive 
from the Division of Commercial 
Education, with John G. Wirk as di- 
rector, and Harold B. Buckley as su- 
pervisor, 


Elements of Accounting 
(Book Review from page 43) 


upon the fact that there are intervening 
papers and records between the transac- 
tions and the accounts which they finally 
enter. Controlling accounts are taken up 
and explained immediately after the con- 
sideration of the ledger and its accounts. 

Throughout this whole section we note 
a second aim of the author’s manifesting 
itself. The attempt is made to present cor- 


- rect accounting method the first time a 


topic is studied. This same idea is carried 
out in discussing the journals by introduc- 
ing the customary subdivided journal with- 
out the usual preliminary presentation of 
the single journal. It is difficult to see how 
this would help the student in understand- 
ing this subject. 

The final steps in the accounting cycle 
are presented in Chapters XVI to XX. 
The student has been brought through the 
entire first fifteen chapters without having 
his thoughts confused (or clarified) by men- 
tion of adjustments or accounting proofs. 
Here are presented the trial balance, pro- 
cedures in adjusting and closing the books, 
and the work sheet. One chapter is in- 
cluded relating to statements for a manu- 
facturing concern. 

Partnership and corporation accounting 
each receive very brief consideration . The 
object appears to have been to indicate 
wherein accounting for part or 
corporations differs from accuurting for 
the sole proprietorship form of business 
organization. It would seem that each of 
these might well have received more atten- 
tion from the authors. 

Throughout this book accounting is 
treated as a tool of management. The last 
section, consisting of six excellent chapters, 
deals with the uses of accounting informa- 
tion in the various activities of business. 
These activities are given as: marketing, 
production, purchasing and finance. The 
use of accounting information in each of 
these fields is shown and its value in co- 
ordinating these activities and in budget 
preparation is explained. 

The logical arrangement and lucid ex- 
planations in this book should make it 
highly acceptable as a text. The lack of 
any considerable number of illustrative 
forms may detract somewhat from its value 
for use with students with little or no 
experience and with no prior work in book- 
keeping. On the whoie this is a worthy 
addition to existing accounting literature. 

ROBERT D. HAUN 
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New JERSEY 


JOURNAL 
OF 
EDUCATION 


(A Journal of 
Educational Service) 


EW JERSEY JOURNAL OF 

EDUCATION ( former- 
ly School News of New Jersey) is 
now in its twentieth vear and has 
subscribers from coast to coast. Pri- 
marily a. magazine for teachers. 
owned and published by teachers, it 
has won national recognition for the 
high character of its literary articles. 
It makes a feature of reviewing the 
iatest books by the leading publishers, 
and this department has deservedly 
attained a high standard of excel- 
lence. In its editorial policy, the 
Journal stands behind every conserv- 
atively progressive program of edu- 
cation and is ready at all times to 
champion the rights of the teacher. 


OPINIONS FROM SOURCES 
THAT COUNT 


“The Journal of Education is a worth- 
while paper. If I can be of any service to 
you or the Journal at any time, kindly 
call on me.”’—Dr. Savitz, Principal 
Aa State Normal School, Glassboro, 


“I am enclosing my check for my sub- 
scription. I already subscribe to more 
literature than I can find time to read 
but your Journal is so ‘newsy’ it appeals.’ 

—J. T. Greenan, Director of Debating and 
Instructor e Social Sciences, East Orange, 

“Permit me to congratulate you upon 
the interesting contents of your Journal 
for December. I consider it very helpful. 
Rest wishes for the continued success of 

N. J. Journal of Education.’”’—Dr. 
Spader illis, Principal State 
ormal School, Newark, 


“I enjoy the Journal so aiid for it 
gives much forward- looking material and 
much that I do not find in other Jour- 
nals.” (Miss Lillian A. Scott.) 


“I congratulate you on your energy and 
ability to keep goin Your Journal is 
worth while. aniel C. Knowlton, 
Dept. of Education. New York University. 


“IT am always happy to see the New 
oy Journal of Education arrive, as it 
rings not only articles of value, but also 
news of the school people with whom I 
worked while I was in New Jersey.”— 
Samuel Engle Burr, Superintendent of 
Schools, Glendale, O. 


33 Lehigh Avenue 
Newark, N. J. 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THE JouRNAL oF BusINEess EpucaTION when writing to advertisers. 
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WHERE TO BUY 


Readers will find listed here the sources of supply for all articles available and useful in teaching business subjects 
as they have been gathered from the advertisements in THE JOURNAL OF BusINEss EDUCATION. 


Adding Machine Rolls and Paper 
Hano Paper Corporation, Bush Terminal 23, 
Brooklyn, N. Y 


Adding Machines 
Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., 1718 N. Paulina St., 
Chicago, III. 


Adding Typewriters 
Rand Business Service, Inc., Buffalo, 


Billing Machines 
Remington Rand Business Service, Inc., Buffalo, 


Royal Typewriter Company, Inc., 316 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 

Underwood Typewriter rene, 342 Madison 
Ave., New York, N. 


Blank Books 
Hano Paper Corporation, Bush Terminal 23, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Bookkeeping Machines 
Remington Rand Business Service, Inc., Buffalo, 


Underwood Typewriter Company, 342 Madison 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Bookkeeping Papers and Ferms 
Hano Paper Corporation, Bush Terminal 23, 
Brooklyn, N. 


Books 

American Book Company, 88 Lexington Ave., 
New York, # 

Commercial Text Book Co., South Pasadena, 
Calif. 

Crowell Co., Thos. Y., 393 Fourth Ave., New 
York, N. 

Dictaphone Sales ae, Graybar Bldg., 
New York, N. 

Ellis Publishing co, ” Battle Creek, Mich. 

Ginn & Company, Boston, Mass 

Grege Publishing Company, 270 Madison Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 

LaSalle Extension University, Michigan Ave. at 
dist St., Chicago, 

Lyons & Carnahan, 221 E. 20th St., Chicago, Ill. 

McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 370 Seventh 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., New York, 


Ronald Press Company, 15 E. 26th St., New 


ork, 
Rowe Company. The H. M., 624 North Gilmore 


St., Baltimore, Md. 
Ww. Hazelton Smith, 510 Walker Bldg., Buffalo, 


South-Western Publishing Company, Cincinnati, 


10. 
Walton School of Commerce, 336 South Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


Calculating Machines 
Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., 1718 N. Paulina St., 
Chicago, 
— Rand Business Service, Inc., Buffalo, 


Carbon Papers 
(See Ribbons and Carbons) 


Chairs—Typewriting 
American Scoping Co., 14 E. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago, 
Searles dt. Welding Works, 1850 Fulton 
St., Chicago, III. 


ders 
American Electric Co., Inc., 6420 So. State St., 


icago, 


Desk Files and Racks 
Improved File and Rack Co., 86 Park Pl., New 


York, N. 
Dictating Machines 
Dictaphone Sales aes Graybar Bldg., 
New York, N. 
Diplomas and Certificates 
Martin Diploma Co., 120 Boylston St., 


Mass. 


Boston, 


Duplicating Machines 
Dick Company, A. B., Chicago, Ill. 
Ditto Incorporated, 2294 W. 


Chicago, IIl. 
Post-O-Graf, Inc., Pa. 
Rotospeed Co., The, 1007 W. 5th St., Dayton, O. 
Underwood Typewriter Company, 342 Madison 


Ave., New York, N. 


Duplicating Machine Papers 


Hano Paper Corporation, Bush Terminal 23, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Harrison St., 


Duplicating Machine Supplies 
Dick Company, A. B.,.Chicago, Il. 
Ditto orated, 2294 W. Harrison St., 
Chicago, I 
Underwood ‘Typewriter 342 Madison 
Ave., New York 


File Folders and Guides 
Hano Paper Corporation, Bush Terminal 23, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Filing Equipment 
Sopa Rand Business Service, Inc., Buffalo, 


Home Study Ccurses 
University, Michigan Ave. at 
4ist St., Chicago, III 
Professional School of Accounting & Finance, 
812-814 Citizens Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Index Cards 
503 So. Jefferson St., 


Terminal 23, 


Ce, Chicago, 


Hano- Paper Corporation, Bush 
Brooklyn, 


Inks, Adhesives, etc. 
& Co., 271 Ninth St., Brook- 


Nite Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Loose Leaf Books & Binders 


ae Co., G. J., 5038 So. Jefferson St., Chicago, 
Magazines 
Gregg Publishing Company, 20 W. 47th St., 
York, N. Y. 
New Ra 3 Journal of Education, 33 Lehigh 
e., Newar 


South-Western Publishing Company, Cincinnati, 
io. 


Pads (Plain and Ruled) 
Hano Paper — Bush Terminal 23, 
Brooklyn, N. 


Pens and Pencils 
Gregg Publishing Company, 20 W. 
New York, N. Y. 
The Miller Bros. Pen Company, 295 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 


47th St., 


Practice Papers for School Uses 


Hano Paper Corporation, Bush Terminal 23, 
Brooklyn, N. 


Ribbons and Carbons 
aoe Rand Business Service, Inc., Buffalo, 


Company, 316 Broadway, New 

ork 

L. C. Smith & Corona Typewriters, Inc., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 

Underwood Ty 342 Madison 
Ave., New Vork N. 


Rythm Typewriting Records 
L. E. Hall, 102 Baldwin Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 


Schools and Colleges 


Bowling Business University, 
reen, 
Gregg ‘Publishing Company, 20 W. 47th St., New 


Walton School of Commerce, 336 So. Michigan 
Boulevard, Chicago, III. 


Bowling 


Shorthand Machines 


The Stenotype, Michigan Ave. at 4st St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Steno Note Books 


Hano Paper Corporation, Bush 


Brooklyn, N. 


Terminal 23, 


Summer Schoo! Courses 


Armstrong College of Business Administration, 
Berkeley, Calif. 

— Green Business University, Bowling 
Green, Ky. 

Gregg College, The, 225 No. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, II. 

Harvard University, School of Education, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 


Rider College, Trenton, N. J. 


Tables—T ypewriting 
Searles Electric Welding Works, 1850 Fulton St., 
Chicago, II. 
Tubular Specialty Mfg. Co., Detroit, Mich. 


Teachers’ Agencies 


Clark- Brewer Agency, Flatiron Bldg., 
New York, N 
— Teachers’ Agency, Bowling Green, 

Cole- ¢ owan Teachers’ Agency, Marion, Ind. 
Mid-West Teachers Bureau, Kansas City, 
Kansas. 
Rocky Mountain Teachers Agency, 410 U. S. 
National Bank Bldg., Denver, Colo. 
Educational Bureau, Shubert-Rialto 
dg., St. Louis, Mo. 


Travel Clubs 
ore. Travel Club, 551 Fifth Ave., New York, 


Typewriter Papers 


Hano Paper Corporation, Bush Terminal 23, 
Brooklyn, N.. ¥. 


Typewriters 
American Automatic Typewriter Co., 233 W. 
Schiller St., Chicago, 


or Rand Business Service, Inc., Buffalo, 


ayo Typewriter Company, 316 Broadway, N. Y. 
& Corona Typewriters, Inc., Syra- 
cuse, N. 

Underwood Typewriter Co., 342 Madison Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 

Varityper Incorporated, 2 Lafayette St., New 
York, 


Typewriter Attachments 


Receearene, 612 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 


Type Cleaners 
Sanford Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THE JourRNAL or Business Epucation when writing to advertisers. 
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THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 


Thorough- 
ness in the 
treatment of 
fundaments is 
of high impor- 
tance in all in- 
struction. It is 
equally impor- 
tant in the treat- 
ment of method. 


It is because 
Text- 
books are thor- 
ough both in 
method of instruc- 
tion and treat- 
ment of funda- 
mentals that they 
are so ideally fitted 
to present day school 
needs. 


Any of the Exus € 
Textbooks listed be- 
low will be found to 
substantiate this state- 
ment. 


PAPER 

REQUIREMENTS 
The paper problem, too. 
may simplified. Service 
immediate, any quantity— 
on all ruled forms and school 
papers. Note the coupon be- 
low for classification 


Ellis Publishing 


Company 
BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 


Builders of better books for 
Business Careers 


“PLEASE SEND”! 


Ellis Publishing Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


Send for examination the following text- 
books and descriptive literature on your 
complete line:— 


Bookkeeping and Business Methods... im 
Arithmetic for Business.............. 
Rapid Calculation Exercises.......... im 
Practical Law C Effective English and 
Letter Writing Accuracy Plus 
Vocabulary Method of Training Touch 
Typists CT] Ellis Rational Speller a 
Price list on Ruled Forms and School 


INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


Alphabetically Arranged 


Page Page 
M 
6 Martin Diploma Company . 40 
American Automatic Type- MeGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. = & 
writer Co. ............ 26 Midwest Teachers Bureau.. 44 
American Book Company... 4 


American Electric Company, 


Armstrong College of Busi- 
ness .\dministration .... 36 


B 
Bowling Green Business 
Carolina Crest Hotel ..... 
Clark-Brewer Teachers’ 
Cole-Cowan Teachers’ 
44 


Commercial Text Book Co. 6 
Continental Teachers’ 


44 
D 

Dictaphone Sales Corp. .... 22 
E 

Ellis Publishing Co. ...... 50 
G 

Gregg College, The ....... 36 


Gregg Publishing Co. 
Inside Back Cover 
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Hano Paper Corporation... 4 
Harvard University School 

of Education .......... 36 
Higgins & Co., Chas. M... 8 
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N 
New Jersey Journal of 
O 
Ohio Teachers Bureau... +4 

Prentice-Hall, Inc. ....... 48 
R 
Recordograph .........% 12 

Remington Rand Business 
10 
Rider College ........... 36 
Rocky Mt. Teachers Agency 44 
Ronald Press, The ....... 42 


Rowe, H. M., Company.... 5 
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Searles Electric Welding 


South - Western Publishing 
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Are Your Secretarial 


Being Trained for the 
1931 Job? 


A nationally known editor has been quoted as saying that shorthand and type- 
writing are the two subjects in the commercial field that function effectively on the 
firing line of business—or words to that effect. Unquestionably this is true of shorthand 
and typewriting as such. But gradually we have been barging into an era of new business 
techniques and procedures, due to changing conditions. 


Business men of the executive type generally are keen thinkers and analysts, and 
are capable of making versatile adaptations to meet new situations. Besides this, every 
year business absorbs thousands of young business technicians, graduating from the 
business administration courses of the universities, and comparable courses in private 
business schools, who come into business with a fresh viewpoint, new ideas, new tech- 
niques. This has been going on for a long time. 

What is the effect of this on our stenographic courses? Simply this: the training 
for mere skill in shorthand and typewriting, fundamentally basic, will no longer fill the 
bill. In our secretarial or stenographic course we must train for the job. New secre- 
tarial techniques have been developed, requiring new knowledges and new skills. The 
secretary of today must have a broader knowledge of the business structure and busi- 
ness practice—their purpose, how they function, and how she functions in relation to 
them. 

One of the first steps in meeting this new situation is to give your students the 
basic secretarial training provided in 


SECRETARIAL STUDIES 


By Rupert P. SoRelle & John R. Gregg 


This course completes the technical secretarial equipment. It enables secretarial 
students to meet the new conditions adequately. 


If you have not seen a copy of this book, send to our nearest office for a copy. 


TWO EDITIONS: 


Com plete Course—consisting of text (Price, $1.40) and pad of Laboratory 
Materials, (Price, 60 cts.). 


Intensive Course: For schools where a briefer course is required. Text and 
Laboratory Materials bound in a pad, (Price, $1.60). 
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IN THE EXECUTIVE OFFICE WITH 
THE NOISELESS UNDERWOOD 


Quiet—for clear, straight thinking... quiet to enable you 
to deal with the problems in every morning’s mail... quiet 
to let you organize, construct and carry on in undisturbed 
efficiency. That’s what the Noiseless Underwood stands for 


—that’s what you may expect when the executive office 


is equipped with this unobtrusive, dependable machine. U N D E R W O O D 
STANDARD, NOISELESS AND PORTABLE TYPEWRITERS —BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 
The Noiseless Underwood, easy to operate, strong, and Product of Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 
Marketed by Underwood Typewriter Company 
well-balanced, is backed by Underwood reputation and 342 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


SaLes Service EVERYWHERE 
Underwood resources. “Underwood, Elliott- Fisher, Sundstrand — Speed the World’s Business” 
7284 


The NOISELESS UNDERWOOD 


THE EXECUTIVE OF FICE MACHINE 
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